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Who lent yon, love, your mortal dower 
Of iMnsive thought and aspect pale, 
Tour melancholy sweet and frail 

As perfume of the cackoo-flower ? 

From the westward-winding flood. 

From the evening-lighted wood, 

From all things outward yon have won 

A tearful grace, as though yon stood 
Between the rainbow and the son. 
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EOSE MERYYN OF WHITEIAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 



RESULTS. 



T)Y the time Rose returned to the house 
-■-^ Mrs. Mervyn had succeeded in bring- 
ing back Egain's departing spirit. The 
sweet smile on the poor girl's face re-assur- 
ed Rose, who put her arms round her and 
kissed her. At first she was slightly be- 
wildered, but she soon recovered her usual 
calm, and was able to recount briefly what 
had happened to her. She did not know 
Tvhat had befallen her parents, for the 
Bebeccaites had filled the gate-house, and 

VOL. n. B 
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one of them had taken her in his arms, and 
carried her gently to the dog-cart, in which 
a companion was already seated. '^ Take 
care of her," he had said, and then return- 
ed to the rest. As she repeated this, her 
face flushed, and she trembled. 

" We will hear no more to-night," said 
Mrs. Mervyn, decidedly. ''Rose, call up 
the servants, and tell Jim I want him ; but 
do not rouse Bdwyna." 

The servants were soon astir, and the 
small apartment in which Bgain had 
nursed Rose through her fever was quickly 
prepared for her. Rose and the astonished 
maidens transported her thither, and laid 
her in bed ; and Rose fancied that Egain 
assisted them and herself more than she 
had suspected. 

" You will get well now you have come 
to us to be nursed, dear Bgain ; and so God 
will bring good out of evil, as He always 
does," said Rose. 

" He does all things well," returned the 
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poor girl. " But if only I could hear that 
my parents were safe !" 

She clasped her hands and uplifted her 
eyes, and Eose was glad to perceive that 
tears came as if to relieve her; for the 
rigid calm was unnatural. She wept 
copiously, while Eose held her hand, and 
tried to comfort her by assurances that Jim 
was to be dispatched to make inquiries 
concerning her parents, and to report of 
her to them. 

Mrs. Mervyn was, in fact, parleying 
with that self-willed domestic at the 
moment, and giving him orders to go in 
search of his master and Llewellen. 

" What for I look, mistress ? They are 
safe, and so, be you sure, are them old 
fools Madoc and Letty. There's kind Ee- 
becca was to Bgain ! She hurt not peo- 
ples, she only want the pikes. Make you 
Miss Eose marry Johnnes Glyngl&s, and I 
am thinking she'll be letting us alone, for 
she is knowing everything." 

b2 
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" So are you, apparently, Jim. Take 
care you don't know too much," rejoined 
shrewd Mrs. Mervyn, in whose silence was 
wisdom. " I advise you to mind your own 
affairs, and obey orders." 

"I am minding affairs enough," said 
Jim, offended. '*I was watering your 
larias and zaleas this very evening, and 
what between the little mare and the cows 
and pigs " 

" That will do, Jim. Go at once, if you 
please, and look for your master, and tell 
poor old Madoc that Bgain is safe." 

" Old fool !" muttered Jim, in Welsh, 
leaving his mistress with a jerk that she 
understood. 

'* One side of your face is quite black, 
Jim," she said, just as he was disappear- 
ing. 

This took effect, for he hastened to his 
loft, lighted his lantern, and began to 
lather his unwhiskered cheeks with a will, 
muttering that there was nothing his mis- 
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tress didn't know, though she was so close. 

"She can see right through into one's 
gest," was his ultimatum. 

As he did not dare to disobey her, he 
wandered off, lantern in hand, in the 
direction of Llansant. But he so ordered 
his going that he did not reach the turn- 
pike until Rebecca had disappeared, and 
Madoc and Letty had returned. He found 
them, his master, and the rest, as we last 
left them, and, feeling the importance of 
what he had to communicate, he began at 
the very beginning, lengthening out the 
chain of his story for the benefit of the 
audience that gathered round him. 

*'I did hear the wheels of the dog-cart 
and the little mare in the yard. They 
know every inch of the way — " he began. 

"They are safe, then, anyhow," said 
Mervyn. 

"Yes, master. Then, before I had put 
up Dolly, Miss Rose did come and order 
me to go for the doctor." 
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"The doctor! is vour mistress ill?' 
asked Mervyn, alarmed. 

" Not 'xactly, but just frightened out of 
her wits ; for who do you think the little 
miare brought to Lljrngwyn ?" Jim looked 
inquiringly round, and his eyes rested 
finally on Madoc and Letty, who were 
sitting in utter despondency on the edge 
of their daughter's bed. " Madoc ! Letty ! 
guess you who the little mare brought to 
Llyngwyn as safe as if she'd been Queen 
Victoria ?" he continued, with importance. 

They looked up hopelessly. 

" Why, Bgain !" he exclaimed, after a 
proper pause. 

" Egain !" cried the old couple, simul- 
taneously. " Egain !" echoed Mervyn and 
his son, and "Egain!" re-echoed the 
villagers. 

"You oaf! why didn't you say so at 
once ?" exclaimed Mervyn, pushing his way 
towards Madoc and Letty, who rose with/ 
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some difficulty. "How did she get to 
Llynhaf od ?" 

The remainder of Jim's story was soon 
told. 

" The Lord be praised !" was all Madoo 
could say, while Letty sat down again, 
covered her face, and burst into tears. 

All they had themselves suffered was 
instantly forgotten in the consciousness 
that their darling was safe ; and they 
needed no assurances from Mr. Mervyn 
that she should be cared for, knowing that 
where his wife and daughters were Bgain 
was happy and protected. 

" You had better both come home with 
us and see her," said Llewellen; *'Jim 
shall fetch the dog-cart." 

But Jim had already disappeared, having 
delivered his message, and being really 
anxious to carry news of his master to 
Llynhafod ; while the corporal had no in- 
tention of leaving his post. 
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" Go you home quickly for your poor old 
friend's sake," said the latter to Llewellen, 
*' and tell you Egain that we are safe, and 
praying for her. Say nothing of the water 
and the ducking. Tell her we will stop 
here and do our duty, whatever may hap- 
pen. Miss Rose will bring us news to- 
morrow ; no, this morning, for it is broad 
daylight. We will hammer up the door. 
And give our duty to Mrs. Mervyn and 
Miss Rose, and tell them we thank them 
from our hearts." 

Here Madoc broke down, and Letty 
sobbed audibly. 

"All right 1" broke in Mervyn. '*It is 
time we were at home, if not in bed. Be 
easy about Egain. At any rate, the rascally 
rioters knew that we should take care of 
her, and they had some pity for her help- 
lessness." 

He shook hands with Madoc, and left 
the gate-house. Llewellen lingered a 
moment, to assure the old people that he 
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would see that they should have at once 
the protection of the soldiers, and then 
followed. 

When they were gone, Pal the Shop set 
to work to make them some tea, and to 
restore order to their room. Letty was 
roused to assist, and, being naturally a 
hearty and wiry woman, forgot the rheu- 
matism that her friends foreboded, and 
carefully made Bgain's bed and replaced 
the screen, saying, "Against she comes 
back." Meanwhile the corporal and a few 
loiterers removed just enough of the 
remnants of the gate to allow a passage 
through the wreck. 

"Not a splinter more. The rest shall 
bide till the justices come," he said, sur- 
veying the ruins of his gate. " 'Tis a fine 
morning enough, and we can do without a 
door till they arrive. I hope a Waterloo 
soldier knows his duty." 

His resolution and cheerfulness had re- 
turned, and he seated himself in his door- 
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way, a cup of tea in his hand, prepared to 
recount the adventures of the previous 
night to the first passer-by. 

This chanced to be Alfred Johnnes on 
his white horse, riding towards his home. 

'* So, Rebecca has done for you at last," 
he said, galloping through the vacant space. 
" Now you don't think I am green enough 
to pay toll when there is no turnpike? 
Make my compliments to the clerk of the 
roads, and say I positively decline. What 
did they do to you ? How's Egain ?" 

Madoc told his story, at which Johnnes 
laughed heartily, but took no heed of his 
remonstrances concerning the toll, which 
he did not pay. 

He was soon succeeded by Rose, who 
had passed him with a nod and a hurried 
"good morning." She went into the 
house, where Letty was anxiously await- 
ing her. Madoc followed. 

" Egain is wonderfully well," she began 
at once, putting her hand affectionately on 
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Letty's shoulder. " As soon as she heard 
that you were both safe, she fell asleep as- 
quietly as an infant." 

"God bless her! God bless you all!'*' 
cried Madoc, taking Rose's other hand^ 
while his wife began to sob. " What did 
she say this morning ?" 

" She sends her fondest love to you, and 
hopes that you will not fret about her/*" 
continued Rose. *' Mother bids me say 
that we will keep her and nurse her until 
we know exactly what is best for you all. 
I must not stay, for I am late already." 

Rose was not only late for her duties^ 
but suffering from nervous excitement,, 
caused by her sleepless and adventurous 
night. News of its events had preceded 
her to Manorgwyn, and when she reached 
it she was at once surrounded by its in- 
mates, all . brimming over with curiosity. 
First the domestics, then the children, and 
finally the family party, met her with in- 
quiries. The latter left the breakfast- 
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table for the school-room to make them, 
and thus Rose was introduced formally to 
Miss Marcia Pryse Pryse, whom she had 
hitherto seen only at a distance. She 
greatly admired the personal appearance 
of that vivacious young lady, who managed 
to interrupt her narrative at least a dozen 
times by irrelevant questions, as if to turn 
her attention to herself. 

Marcia was very inquisitive concerning 
Rose, having been incited to curiosity by 
Virginie's jealous insinuations. But for 
Mrs. Mervyn's distant and somewhat 
haughty manners, these young girls might 
have met before, but she had resolutely 
avoided all intercourse with the Manor 
ever since she had been in the neighbour- 
hood, not caring to make acquaintances, 
and caring still less to be patronised by 
people whose social position was superior 
to her own. In this her husband, for a 
wonder, agreed with her; and so, during 
their tenancy of Llynhafod, they had 
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never improved their slight acquaintance 
with their landlord and his family. Mr. 
Wynne held them his equals, but not so 
his daughter-in-law, who resented Mrs. 
Mervyn's seclusion, and did her best to 
make her feel that she was lady of the 
manor, while Mrs. Mervyn was only lady 
of the Manor Farm. 

Therefore, Rose and Marcia met as 
strangers. 

While Rose was undergoing a cross-ex- 
amination from Mr. Philipps Wynne, the 
ladies, and Teddy — old Mr. Wynne made 
his appearance, to the general astonish- 
ment. 

"Here's grandpapa ! Hold your tongues ! 
Don't make a noise ! He was never in the 
school-room before," said the children, in 
alarmed whispers. 

"My dear young lady, what is this I 
hear ?" began Mr. Wynne, with a voice and 
manner betraying not only trepidation, but 
temporary loss of power. " Have they 
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really murdered the corporal and Egain ?" 

"My dear sir, who has told you such 
trash?'' began Mrs. Wynnes "You will 
certainly take cold if " 

"Let Miss Mervyn speak," interrupted 
Mr Wynne, authoritatively. *'I came to 
see her, she is always sensible, and speaks 
without confusion. I have ordered the 
carriage to be ready to take us to — to 
Aberystwith. I cannot, indeed, I will not, 
submit to — to be murdered." 

" No one has been murdered, sir," said 
Rose, quietly, standing near the chair into 
which Mr. Wynne sank. ** The Rebecca- 
ites ducked Madoc and Letty, and brought 
Egain to Llynhafod, because they would 
not open the gate. They are all well now, 
and my father thinks that the rioters will 
have finished with this neighbourhood if 
Llansant pike is not restored." 

" Of course no one would think of re- 
storing it," said Mr. Wynne, much relieved. 
*' It ought never to have been there, nor 
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the salmon-weir either. Thank you, my 
dear young lady ; you have quite encour- 
aged me to remain for the present, and un- 
order the barriage. Say so, Philipps. Send 
the children — I beg your pardon, my dears, 
but go out with your maid for an hour, 
while your mother and aunt breakfast. I 
will remain here quietly with Miss Mervyn, 
for she says just what is right, and I am 
nervous this morning. Marcia, my dear, 
do me the favour to tell Owens to bring 
my cocoa here." 

It would be difficult to say who was 
most perplexed and annoyed by these or- 
ders — Rose, or the members of Mr. 
Wynne's family. But they were obeyed 
reluctantly, and Rose was left tSte-a-tete 
with the squire, while her pupils went to 
inform Virginie that " Grandpapa was so 
fond of Miss Mervyn that he was going to 
breakfast with her." 

'^Encore un autre !^^ exclaimed Vir- 
ginie. 
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'* This will never do," remarked Mrs. 
Wynne to Marcia, when they reached the 
breakfast-room. 

" It is too delightful ! You will be dis- 
possessed by a mother-in-law !" laughed 
Marcia. 

"What shall we have next?" asked Mr. 
Philipps Wynne. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COBPOBAL MADE A HEBO. 

A LL that day the corporal was a hero, 
-*^ and treated as such. He had his 
triumph. His tongue and his wooden leg 
never ceased moving; for the more he 
talked the more vigorously he stumped 
about, in order to explain and illustrate the 
siege of his fortress. People came, as 
people will, at the trumpet-call of rumour, 
to see and hear for themselves what had 
happened, and Llansant gate-house was a 
gay scene. Some paid toll, many refused ; 
and a stranger would never have supposed 
that really wicked work had so lately been 
done there, since jests and gibes circulated 

as freely as the air. 
VOL. n. c 
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The afternoon brought the party from 
Manor sant, accompanied by Major Faith- 
full, and one or two other officers. Mr. 
Philipps Wynne had been before ; but he, 
as well as Llewellen Mervyn, had informed 
the soldiers of what had happened, and 
the officers had come to reconnoitre the 
scene, having previously made their war- 
like arrangements. It was impossible to 
help being amused with Rebecca's proceed- 
ings, because she contrived so cunningly to 
mislead the military ; and Miss Marcia was 
not slow to banter the Major and his 
friends. 

'' You are all Don Quixotes and Sancho 
Panzas, fighting with windmills," she said, 
as they stood about the charred posts. 
*' And perhaps that is braver than fighting 
with women. But Rebecca is too many 
for you." 

"Womanlike. You conquer us whether 
we will or not," returned Major Faithfull. 

" Yes, old and young !" laughed Marcia, 
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^' Mr. Wynne, senior, has just fallen a victim 
to the charms of his grandchildren's gover- 
ness ; and here she comes !" 

Eose appeared at the moment in the 
distance, on one side of the gate ; and, 
almost simultaneously, Mr. Bdwardes, his 
nephew, and Llewellen came up from the 
village on the other. Rose loitered when 
she saw so large a party, for there were 
other people, besides those named, standing 
about. Mr. Bdwardes and Edgar joined 
the Wynnes, while Llewellen merely raised 
his hat, and walked towards the gate-house. 
Major FaithfuU was about to follow him, 
when Marcia exclaimed, 

"Now I call that a handsome young 
man I" 

" Which ? Young Mervyn ?" asked the 
Major. 

" Certainly. I see no other," replied 
Marcia, with an arch smile. 

"Beware how you raise masculine 
jealousy — feminine is play to it," he re- 

c2 
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joined. *' If there is one thing more gall- 
ing than another to a lord of the creation, 
it is to hear a fair lady declare that she 
sees a man handsomer than himself." 

"You will soon return me the compli- 
ment," she returned, pointing towards the 
advancing Rose. 

He joined Llewellen, and, having shaken 
hands warmly with him, said, 

" I have written about the commission. 
You must be a soldier. The old corporal 
has told me how you dispersed the rioters 
by a ruse." 

"Thank you; but did you ask my 
father ?" inquired Llewellen, anxiously. 

He received no answer, for the Major 
was looking afar. 

Rose was walking slowly. She could 
not avoid passing the gate, but she hoped 
some of the party might disperse before 
she reached it. She was disappointed. 
Recognizing Llewellen, however, she took 
courage, and joined him. In doing so 
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she also joined Major Faithful!. The in- 
quisitive, bright eyes of Marcia watched 
the meeting, which did not, however, tend 
to substantiate certain inuendoes of Vir- 
ginie's ; for Kose merely bowed, and, saying 
something to her brother, went into the 
house. But Miss Marcia perceived that 
the Major's eyes followed her, and she, 
with genuine feminine curiosity, followed 
also, and joined Rose in Letty's small do- 
main. 

"What did you do with grandpapa?" 
she asked, with a merry laugh that rang 
through the small house and out into the 
xiir. 

'*I sat with him all the morning," re- 
plied Rose, trying hard not to join in it. 

*' Or rather he sat with you. Did you 
twirl your thumbs while he * washed his 
hands in invisible soap ?' " 

" No. He asked me to read the paper, 
And I went through every article of any 
interest, just naming the headings first. 
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Then I suggested that the children had 
not done their lessons, and he insisted on 
their having a holiday, because he knew 
they were alarmed and nervous about 
Rebecca." 

Marcia looked at Rose, and was charmed 
to perceive that, although she spoke grave- 
ly, there was an amused smile about her 
mouth. Indeed, Rose could not fail to 
see the ludicrousness of the position ; for 
Mr. Wynne had installed her as a sort of 
protection against Rebecca, and would ad- 
mit of no interlopers. Virginie was indig- 
nant, the children delighted. 

**Did he also dine with you?" asked 
Marcia. 

" No ; but he was kind enough to say 
that, as I had been so much alarmed by Re- 
becca, I must leave immediately after din- 
ner, which accounts for my being so early. 
I hope Mrs. Wynne will not be annoyed ; 
but Owens said his master would be obey- 
ed, and those were his orders. I had no 
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opportunity of seeing Mrs. Wynne, but I 
left a message with Virginie." 

'* Which she will adorn with many 
flowers ; but I will tell my sister how it 
happened, and that you are to be grand- 
papa's governess henceforth. You will 
find him more tractable than his grand- 
children. How old is your brother?" 

" He is in his twenty-first year." 

" He looks older. Major Faithf ull thinks 
he ought to be in the Army, but I suppose 
your father could not purchase, and has no 
influence." 

This was not meant unkindly, still it was 
said so thoughtlessly, and by a comparative 
stranger, that it offended Rose's sense of 
propriety if not her pride, and she made 
no answer. Marcia was not aware of the 
omission, for she was contemplating the 
figures of Major Faithf ull and Llewellen 
as they stood in front of the house. 

" I don't think the major half as good- 
looking as your brother, do you ?" she said, 
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fixing her eyes on Rose with a strangely 
inquisitive glance. 

" I never thought about it/' replied Rose, 
as truthfully as cautiously, for she was not 
accustomed to communicate her opinions 
to new acquaintances, and felt that her 
manners were stiff on a first introduction, 

"Just look at them, then, and think 
about it," persisted Marcia. ''What is 
your opinion of Major FaithfuU ? Do you 
admire him ? like him ?" 

" I have not seen enough of him to form 
an opinion," replied Rose, looking at Letty. 

" Oh, I mean personally. But I thought 
you knew him better than I do, since he 
seems so interested in your brother." 

*' He is very kind, but his knowledge of 
us is slight and accidental, and the result 
of the riots." 

Marcia fancied that Rose was too wise 
to commit herself, whereas Rose was mere- 
ly speaking the truth. Virginie had arous- 
ed the suspicions of the one, while the 
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other had nothing to say which could 
either keep them awake or put them to 
sleep again. She found Major FaithfuU a 
gentleman, and one who was courteous 
without being complimentary, grand, but 
not vain. She connected him in her mind 
with King Arthur and his knights, and 
thought he would make a suitable hero for 
one of the romances she sometimes wove. 

" I suppose you are very reserved," re- 
marked Marcia, after a little consideration. 
** I am fond of studying reserved people. 
May I come and take a lesson sometimes 
with the children ?" 

" My own education would scarcely be 
sufl&ciently advanced," replied Rose, smil- 
ing. "But I think it would be very 
pleasant to see you in the school-room, if 
only you did not make the children noisy." 
'*A11 right!" exclaimed Miss Pryse 
Pryse, suddenly leaving Rose, and darting 
out, like a pretty butterfly as she was, 
upon the Major and Llewellen. 
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Rose turned to Letty to ask for mes- 
sages for Egain, and, as the poor woman 
had many to give, she remained some time 
longer in the gate-house. When she had 
received the messages and made Letty 
promise to pay her daughter a visit on the 
morrow, she took her leave. 

The party outside were about to do the 
same; but when she appeared there was a 
general movement towards her, and, in- 
stead of slipping away unperceived, as she 
intended, she found herself surrounded by 
Mr. Philipps Wynne, the vicar, Llewelle% 
Major Faithful], and Marcia. Mrs. Wynne 
remained at a distance with her other 
friends. 

Philipps Wynne had a message to her 
father to the effect that Llynhafod was 
to be protected at all costs, and that a 
troop of soldiers was to be billeted in the 
village and round about to preserve order, 
while Major Faithfull and other officers 
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would make Manorsant their headquarters* 

"And we shall all be shot down like 
rabbits between them," exclaimed the 
lively Marcia, who would have her say 
on all occasions and under all circum- 
stances. 

She had managed to scrape acquaintance 
with Llewellen, who had readily responded 
to some remark she had made to him, and 
who was equal to the occasion. None the 
less her bright roving eyes were on the 
Major and Rose, for she could not fail to 
perceive there was an attraction in Rose's 
quiet grace and peculiar beauty that drew 
men towards her. 

"I have no patience with those still 
waters," she said to the Major, as they all 
stood a few moments to watch Rose and 
her brother hurry down the hill, cross the 
stile, and proceed, arm in arm, through the 
hay-fields. 

" Still waters 1" he repeated, thought- 
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fully. " They are sometimes very refresh- 
ing in the midst of life's boisterous sea. 
One has so much of the rough that one 
likes to watch the smooth." 

'* Virginie is right. All men are alike," 
reflected Marcia. ** A silent nonentity, with 
^ood looks, is all you want," she added, 
pettishly, aloud. 

" But those still waters run deep," broke 
in Mrs. Wynne, who had joined them. 

" A handsome pair. Mervyn may well 
be proud of them," put in Philipps. 

Meanwhile Llewellen was also making 
his comments. 

'* What a bright, pretty girl Miss Pryse 
Pryse is ! I wish we knew more of her," 
he sighed, as Rose and he wandered on. 
"*' But mother rejects all advances, and one 
has no chance. Oh I if only I could be a 
.soldier." 

No sooner did they reach home than 
Rose was at Egain's bedside, telling her 
that her parents were well, and that her 
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mother, at least, would be with her on the 
morrow. 

Bgain was certainly better. Strange as 
it seemed, the forced journey and conse*^ 
quent exhaustion had done her rather good 
than harm. Mrs. Mervyn was inclined to 
think that the excitement had roused her 
for a time only, and that the re-action 
would come ; but the sudden change had, 
at least, been temporarily beneficial, and 
Rose found her sitting up in her bed with 
less diflSculty than usual. To be sure, her 
present appliances were superior. She was 
in a pretty, quiet room, which, though 
small, was in all respects comfortable ; and 
she had slept heavily until mid-day on a 
delicious bed. Still her desire was to 
return to her parents. 

" Impossible at present, dear Bgain," 
argued Rose. "They are more likely to 
come to you ; for if the Llansant gate is 
put dowD, as father says it must be event- 
ually, we must fiind another home for you 
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all. The rioters will not be satisfied until 
they have their way, and their leader must 
be as resolute as he is wicked." 

" Father says the General cannot always 
answer for the excesses of his troops. 
Perhaps Rebecca may wish to do the 
country a service, and be unable to control 
her followers," returned Egain, her eyes 
cast down upon her folded hands. 

'' I should have thought that even so 
good a Christian as you could scarcely 
make excuses for such a set of mean 
cowards," cried Rose, indignantly ; for she 
forgot for the moment that Egain was 
unacquainted with the treatment her 
parents had received. 

**I think they meant kindly when 
they brought me here out of danger," re- 
joined the sick girl, still looking down. 
"They pitied my weakness, and did not 
know that I should grow faint by the way. 
The one who placed me in the carriage 
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\?as very gentle, and whispered that no 
harm should come to me." 

Rose was surprised to see that Egain's 
long black eyelashes were wet, and her 
cheeks flushed as she spoke. 

**Your Rebecca was kinder than mine; 
for mine only threatened me," she said, 
with a slight shudder. 

"In what way?" asked Egain, suddenly 
fixing her lustrous black eyes on Rose. 

" I can venture to tell you, because you 
are disinterested," replied Rose. " You 
will never betray me, I know. He threat- 
ened that, if I did not accept the first offer 
of marriage made to me, those I loved 
would suffer. And his words are coming 
true. Still, as you know, Egain, I could 
not obey them.*' 

"No — I suppose — I hope not," said 
Egain, slowly, the long lashes again shad- 
ing the liquid eyes ; " for your first offer 
after that threat was ?" — she paused. 
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" Was, as I once before told you, with- 
out meaning Rebecca, from Mr. Alfred 
Johnnes; and the threat, as well as the 
proposal, have been repeated till the very- 
winds seem to say to me, * Marry Alfred 
Johnnes and save your father.' " 

" But you will not — say you will not ; 
it will bring you nothing but misery !" 
cried Egain, clasping her hands. 

" If I know myself, and am not forced 
by circumstances, I will not, Egain," was 
the reply ; and Egain's hands dropped, and 
her long black lashes fell. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 



rriHB letter whicli Mrs. Mervyn wrote 
^ with so much care and thought, on 
the evening of the attack upon Llansant 
gate, remained in her desk several days. 
She was alone when she wrote it, and she 
waited for solitude to take it from its hid- 
ing-place. The excitement of her house- 
hold was gradually subsiding, and, as yet, 
no new complications in connection with 
the riots had arisen. Mr. Mervyn and her 
two younger children were in the hay-field, 
Rose at Manorsant, when she cautiously 
abstracted the letter, and put it in her 
pocket. She chose that no one but herself 
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should know to whom it was addressed, 
and we will not intrude upon her privacy. 
She had her walking things on, and left 
word with Mally that she was going to the 
Tillage — an event of such rare occurrence 
on week days that it set that silent domes- 
tic wondering; for Mally, unlike Jim, whom 
she secretly admired, was renowned for re- 
ticence. 

It was not, however, to Llansant village 
that she directed her steps, for there was, 
in those days, no post-oflBce there. She 
took a long and circuitous walk of nearly 
three miles, until she reached the small 
township, if such it could be called, of 
Brynmaen, where was the nearest post- 
office. Here she posted her letter. She 
was a rapid walker, and she did not pause 
to respond, verbally, to the many saluta- 
tions she received, as Rose would have 
done ; but acknowledged them by a some- 
what queenly though courteous bow, as 
she passed on her way. The expression of 
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hev countenance was resolute, as if she had 
performed some act of self-denial. 

Returning homeward, she was met by 
Major Faithfull. She did not recognize 
him, and would have passed him, had he 
not raised his cap, and said, " Mrs. Mer- 
vyn, I believe." She paused a moment, 
as he approached with an apology for de- 
taining her. He had seen her once at 
church, besides their introduction on Mid- 
summer eve, but he had not realised what 
sort of woman she was. 

'* I have had the pleasure of meeting you 
before, though you do not perhaps remem- 
ber me," he began. " I am Major Faith- 
fuU." 

She bowed a sort of haughty acknow- 
ledgment, almost as much as to say that 
she did not care to improve the acquaint- 
ance; which, in truth, she did not, on 
Rose's account. She owed him a grudge 
for carrying off Llewellen, and so leaving 
her daughter unprotected by the lake. He 

d2 
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was embarrassed by her manner, still he did 
not care to let her pass without speaking of 
her son, to whom he had taken the sort of 
fancy that a soldier and man of the world 
might take to an enthusiastic youth bent 
on military service and well suited to it. 

"Would you excuse my inquiring whether 
it would be possible to get your son into 
the Army ?" he said. 

'' I think not. He is too old for Sand- 
hurst, even if his father could send him, 
which he could not; and, probably, would 
not, as he wants him at home. Mr. Mer- 
vyn could not afford to purchase a commis- 
sion, so there is no prospect." 

*'I have some influence at the Horse 
Guards. I should be glad to use it for one 
who seems born a soldier, and might do 
good service in the Army." 

" Thank you. I fear it would be of no 
avail." 

" Yet he gives up the Church on prin- 
ciple ?" 
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" Yes/' 

" It is a pity that so gallant a young 
man should be lost to the service when his 
ieart is set upon it." 

" But not the hearts of his parents." 

During this brief colloquy, Mrs. Mervyn 
had avoided looking Major FaithfuU in the 
face ; she now glanced up at him. She 
saw before her what seemed, at least, a 
frank, straightforward soldier, the expres- 
sion of whose countenance was grave, if 
not melancholy, while his words and man- 
ner were cheerful and open. Still she 
mistrusted him, and he felt it. Insensibly 
he became conscious that she was thinking 
-of her daughter and his encounter with 
her. He, also, was thinking of her ; for 
how could he avoid it in the presence of 
her mother? Whether the mesmeric, or 
electric, or psychic force enlightened each 
concerning the mind of the other, it is 
impossible to say ; but certain it is that 
Mrs. Mervyn bade him a hasty good 
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morning, after having thanked him for his 
interest in her son, with a certain hauteur 
that gave him the impression that she con- 
sidered his interest impertinent. He had 
not, indeed, quite understood Llewellen's 
position ; and, after he parted from his 
mother, he said to himself that he sup- 
posed the father was a man in an inferior 
position, as Mr. Wynne had hinted. Still 
the mother and her children were superior ; 
for even the unconventional, hoydenish 
Edwyna had the stamp of ladyhood. 

" What can it matter to me ?" he mut- 
tered. " I almost wish I could get rid of 
my ardour for being of use to my fellow- 
creatures. It certainly burns less fiercely 
than it did, thanks to disappointments. 
What can it be to me if I see the fire of 
the soldier in a handsome young farmer — 
for I suppose that is what the youth really 
is — or delicate grace and breeding in a 
daily governess, his sister?" 

While these and many similar reflections 
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were passing through the Major's mind, 
Mrs. Mervyn was indulging in specula- 
tions, or rather condemnations, of him and 
his class. 

" They are all alike — I know them well," 
she mused. " Rose would be just the girl 
to attract such a man, who would amuse 
himself with her while in these parts, and 
forget her when his back was turned. But 
she would not so easily forget him. She 
should not have undertaken this work had 
I fancied that these, my natural enemies, 
were to be quartered so near us — no, not 
if we had starved. If Mr. Edwardes would 
but propose for her! But now, as for- 
merly, we scheme in vain ; and when we 
do get what the imagination pictured as 
idyllic bliss, it turns out a delusion." 

Here Mrs. Mervyn quickened her pace, 
just as if rapidity of movement could 
counteract swiftness of thoughts. It en- 
abled her to reach home, however, before 
her family assembled, and she had the 
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satisfaction of feeling that no one suspect- 
ed her of having written a letter. 

She had just set aside her walking things, 
and taken up her work, when her husband 
came in. She glanced at his shoes as 
usual, for she was essenially neat, he care- 
less and untidy. He had wiped them, for 
a wonder, which suggested a desire to 
please unusual in him, whose motto was, 
"Please yourself, and let other people 
alone." 

. '' Yes, I have actually rubbed them well, 
Mrs. Mervyn," he began — they never called 
each other by the Christian name — " and 
I have come to ask you to change, not your 
shoes, but vour tactics. Here is a letter 
from Johnnes Glyngl&,s, containing a for- 
mal proposal for Rose. Will you advise 
her to accept it ?" 

"I cannot, Mr. Mervyn," she replied, 
decidedly. 

" Why ? He is what the world would 
call eligible." 
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" But he is not suited to Rose, and she 
does not care for him. You must acknow- 
ledge that she is superior to him, both in 
education and position." 

" On the female side, perhaps ; but not 
on the male ; and unfortunately we poor 
sinners of the masculine gender are sup- 
posed to be the lords of the creation. Ha, 
ha! But, seriously, Mrs. Mervyn, it is 
important that Eose should be provided 
for when I die, and I am not as strong as 
I look ; there will not be a hundred pounds 
for you all ; and now Llewellen has thrown 
up such chances as he might have had, 
and will be a burden upon us — upon you, 
I mean, for I don't think I shall live long." 

Strange as it may sound, Mervyn was a 
nervous man, and his wife knew it. When- 
ever he had a fit of indigestion he was 
going to die: and, if palpitation accom- 
panied it, the death was to be immediate. 
She, on the contrary, did not know what 
nerves meant, and did not believe in his. 
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She saw before her a tall, powerfully-built 
man, who yet could sympathise with old 
Mr. Wynne in his troubles ; but with this 
difference, that Mervyn was brave as a 
lion when once driven into action, whereas 
the squire was always timid. No one had 
discovered, however, that Mervyn was 
physically nervous except his wife ; and 
she had no sympathy with him in this real 
affliction, as he had none with her in her 
exclusiveness. He had been in good health 
of late, and had shown no symptoms of 
this infirmity ; but Rebecca, her threaten- 
ing letters, and, above all, the accompany- 
ing night work, had wholly disagreed with 
him, and the result was apparent in the 
present conversation. 

" May I prepare you a dose of Gregory's 
powder, Mr. Mervyn ?" said his wife, 
striving not to be sarcastic. 

*' I do not want Gregory's powder ; but 
I do want, a wife with common sense, and 
not a fine lady who teaches her daughter 
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disobedience. I believe, if Bose persists 
in refusing Alfred Johnnes, we shall be 
ruined ; for he is in favour with Rebecca, 
and these threats of hers all mean that she- 
is to marry him or brook the conse- 
quences." 

Mervyn struck the table roughly and 
spoke loudly, thereby showing that his 
temper was rising. His wife knew tha 
symptoms, but not how to treat them. 
Instead of soothing, she was silent ; and 
he hated silence. He would rather, as he 
sometimes said, clear the air with a good 
quarrel than see his adversary hold his 
tongue. He could not understand that 
reserved people have not the power to 
speak out, and little knew that his wifo 
often longed to allay his irritation ; but, 
not knowing how, took refuge in what he 
was pleased to call her " confounded aris- 
tocratic pride." On the present occasion, 
however, she was alarmed ; for she fancied 
he showed a resolution that lie did not 
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often display, since, like many loud^spoken 
people, " his bark was worse than his bite." 

After a moment's consideration she said, 
quietly, 

" I think any degree of poverty would 
toe preferable to making Kose miserable 
for life, Mr. Mervyn. And, besides, you 
are not dangerously ill. But I will speak 
to Rose, and point out your wishes, and 
her duty as a daughter. She is very 
obedient, and will, I am sure, consider 
them. She has been a good deal fright- 
ened of late, so we must deal gently 
with her, and give her time for consider- 
ation." 

This speech was so conciliatory that it 
took immediate effect, much to Mrs. Mer- 
vyn's surprise. 

**0f course, I don't want to make her 
aniserable, Mrs. Mervyn, only sensible. 
You have had experience enough of the 
mistake sentiment, and romance, and that 
sort of rubbish are. I should be sorry to 
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see Rose's Kfe overcast as yours has beenr 
for want of a little judgment." 

Mrs. Mervyn looked at her husband, but 
he was gazing absently out of the window^ 
and could not see her pained yet almost 
tender expression of face. He who was angry 
one minute and good-tempered the next, 
and who rarely acted from reflection, little^ 
knew how deeply his inconsiderate words 
often cut into his wife's heart ; while she 
did not fully realize how irritating her 
reserve and apparent indifference were to 
him. Misunderstanding is at the root of 
half the misery of the world. 

She, however, took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to speak to Rose on this subject sa 
near all their hearts. To Rose's astonish- 
ment and dismay, her mother had, aa 
Mervyn expressed it, "changed her tac- 
tics." Instead of strengthening her reso- 
lution to refuse Alfred Johnnes, she placed 
before her the advantages which her father 
considered would result from their mar- 
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riage. The mother had schooled herself 
to do this ; and Rose could not discover 
whether or not she desired what she 
calmly placed before her. 

" Do you really wish me to marry this 
man, mother ?" asked Rose, in great agita- 
tion. 

*' Your father does. Rose ; he seems to 
have set his heart upon it, being anxious 
to see you provided for. He pleads com- 
ing poverty and his own uncertain health 
as his reasons. And I fear he has had 
cause to regret, personally, the effect of a 
daughters disobedience." 

Mrs. Mervyn's face flushed. She had 
never before alluded to her own history, 
and went no farther on the present occa- 
sion. Rose waited for enlightenment in 
vain. 

"Dearest mother, I would work for 
father and starve with him, if needful ; but 
not do this thing. Could you advise me 
to it ?" she said, at last. 
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" Do not ask me, Eose. I know that, in 
other circles of life to ours, parents often 
marry their daughters to men they do not 
love, for rank, fortune, or, maybe, to get 
them off their hands. Sometimes these 
matches turn out well, sometimes ill. On 
the other hand, girls will now and again 
disobey their parents, and make imprudent 
marriages with men either poor or below 
them in social position ; and the results of 
these are equally various. This we know, 
that God bids us obey our parents ; and, 
disgrace or misery generally follows the 
breaking of this commandment." 

Rose perceived that her mother's voice 
shook, and her lips quivered as she said 
these words. She put her arms round 
her, and kissed her affectionately, which 
brought a flood of unexpected and rare 
tears. 

'* Dear mother, do not grieve for me. I 
will ask God to direct me in this. I have 
forgotten Him of late in my terrors ; but 
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Egain reads me a lesson of remembrance. 
I think she is an angel-guest, and always 
administers the most refreshing draughts 
when one is sad or weary." 

" She is indeed, Rose. I wish I had 
been taught to pray when the hour of my 
temptation came," said Mrs. Mervyn, put- 
ting her daughter gently aside, and leav* 
ing the room for the privacy of her own 
apartment. 

Rose fell on her knees, and asked for 
the guidance she so much needed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DECISION. 



ly I" ADOC and Letty came up to Llynhafod 
-*-*-*- that same evening to see Egain. It 
was the corporal's first visit to his daugh- 
ter, though Letty had been to see her al- 
most daily. They were shown at once to 
her room, and left alone with her. The 
meeting between the father and child was 
truly affecting, and it was some time be- 
fore either could find composure sufficient 
to speak ; for it seemed as if the old man 
would never release his darling from his 
embrace. When he did so, he seated him- 
self on one side of her bed, Letty on the 
other. 
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** You didn't think your old father un- 
kind, Bgain, because he didn't come at 
once ?" were his first words. *' You know 
I wouldn't leave my post. As long as 
there was toll to take, duty kept me there 
to take it. 'England — and Wales too — 
expects every man to do his duty.' But 
we're giving in, Bgain ; I am sorry to say 
we're giving in. You, a soldier's daughter, 
are ashamed of us, I know." 

" It may be wiser, under the circum- 
stances, father." 

" Not a bit of it. But I've had a hint 
from head-quarters to let the toll alone, as 
it is likely the gate will not be replaced. 
Cowards ! 'tis running away in sight of the 
enemy." 

*' It is not your fault, father. You must 
obey orders." 

"We are too old for new barracks, 
Egain. And then our pretty house, and 
your corner behind the screen, and the old 
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woman's big chimney, and my garden, and 
the pictures." 

Letty began to cry. 

" Perhaps they will let us rent the house, 
mother, when the times are better. We 
can all work for a living," suggested Egain. 

" What's a man with a wooden leg good 
for, but to keep a gate or sweep a crossing ? 
Waterloo did for me." 

" You have your pension and your medal, 
dear father ; and all the glory of beating 
the French." 

" To be sure, but I was forgetting that ! 
On my deed, you look twice the girl you 
were when Rebecca carried you off. And 
there's good they are to give you this pretty 
room. Talk of pictures ! Why, the walls 
are covered with them I" 

''Yes, and they are all done by Mrs. 
Mervyn and Miss Rose. Indeed, dear 
father and mother, everyone is so good to 
me, and I am so constantly fed, that I 
think I am much better than I was. Miss 
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Edwyna not only brings me milk three 
times a day, but insists on my drinking it. 
We have much to be thankful for still, in 
spite of the riots." 

Egain's manner changed as she said this. 
It had been gay and encouraging, it became 
grave. But her parents were not aware of 
it. They saw that she was really better, 
and were thankful. She was, indeed, so 
much stronger that Mrs. Mervyn meditated 
getting her down-stairs ; and the corporal 
was beginning to wonder how they could 
best convey her home again, when there 
was a tap at the door. It was Edwyna^ 
who had a table-cloth across her arm. 

'*Now, you are all to sup together just 
as you do at home," she said, authoritat- 
ively, spreading her cloth over a round 
table that stood near Bgain's bed. 

The trio, to whom she spoke, watched 
her with smiling faces. Indeed, she made a 
bright and pretty foreground to a sweet, 
if rather sad, picture. Having spread her 
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white table-cover, and smoothed it as if she 
were a finished parlour-maid, she went out 
upon the landing, and returned, bearing a 
tray laden with the choicest provisions the 
house afforded. These she placed on the 
table, withdrawing to a distance to con- 
sider their effect ; and then she again 
vanished, to return with a basin of bread 
and milk, and the words, 

"Now, corporal, you and Letty must 
finish the cold fowl and eat all the salad ; 
and, Egain, not a spoonful of the bread 
and milk is to be left. If it is, mind, I 
shall drench you as Jim does the obstinate 
cattle. I made the salad and the bread 
and milk myself. This is a kind of wed- 
ding-day, you know, when people eat as 
much as they can, I suppose, to fortify 
them against future misfortunes. I don't 
mean to marry, but I shall keep a farm all 
by myself." 

"Bless your sweet face! the men will 
prevent that," said the corporal. " You 
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haven't got your curls and roses for no- 
thing." 

"Madoc, I forbid compliments; mother 
says they are nothing but soap bubbles. 
That reminds me that she asks you kindly 
to excuse her not seeing you this evening 
as she is not quite well. Also that she 
means to keep Egain here until she is as 
strong as I am." 

'* Bless her dear kind heart ! Make our 
duty to her," ejaculated Madoc and Letty, 
covering their faces, 

Egain gave a hand to each dear parent, 
and Edwyna, glancing once more at her 
well-covered table, withdrew. 

She went in search of Rose, whom she 
found in their room vigorously sponging 
her face, and giving a smothered sob at 
intervals. She could not stand this. 

"Rose, don't be silly," she exclaimed, 
putting her arms round her sister's waist, 
and forcibly seating her on her lap in their 
old arm-chair. '* It is all that nasty Alfred 
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Johnnes ! There is father striding about 
below stairs as if he was bewitched, and 
mother shut up above stairs as if she was 
being punished ; and you crying your eyes 
out. I promise you to pay him out for it 
all. Leave it to me. He is afraid of me, 
because I speak out." 

" Do let me go, Edwyna ; I assure you, 
you know nothing about it," ejaculated 
the struggling Rose. 

'* You shall see !" returned Edwyna, 
drawing her sister's pale face towards her 
own rosy one, and kissing her. 

But Rose had conquered her emotion, 
and soon offended Edwyna because she 
would not communicate its source. Much 
as she loved the warm-hearted child, she 
knew her open nature too well to confide 
in her. 

It was not so with Egain. When her 
parents were gone, she had a long con- 
versation with her, which was painful, but 
beneficial to both. She considered it just 
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towards Egain to make her acquainted 
with this renewed proposal, since she was 
cognisant of what had preceded it ; as well 
as with her father's wishes, which were 
almost commands. Eose little knew what 
it cost Egain to give her counsel. 

" Miss Eose," she said, '' of one thing I 
am sure. Eebecca is no demon, but a 
man. I discovered this when he lifted me 
into the dog-cart. I know it was the 
leader who did this ; and he was gentle ! 
most gentle !" here she paused. " You 
can keep your pretty fancies about the 
White Lady, but she did not assume Ee- 
becca's form on Midsummer Eve. Had 
you not been terrified, you would not 
yourself credit so silly a superstition, 
which has been merely spread by the 
rioters themselves, to make the credulous 
peasantry believe there is only one chief, 
when there are many." 

" Yes, Egain, I am convinced of this 
now, and am ashamed of my folly," re- 
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turned Rose. *' But what interest can the 
Rebeccaites have in my marrying Alfred 
Johnnea ?" 

" That is a question I cannot answer," 
replied Egain, her face suddenly flushing. 
" Are you quite sure that you cannot, at 
least, try to love him, and so obey your 
father?* Do not think of me, or of any 
words that passed between him and me 
years ago. When they slipped from me 
to you, I little thought he would have set 
his heart so much upon you. He has 

ceased to care for me ; and yet but our 

positions are so different — and, besides, he 
is not a good man. Perhaps you may 
help to make him so, though we must not 
do evil that good may come. It is greatly 
complicated.'* 

" The question with me is, whether 
threats ought to have the force to make 
me do what I know to be wrong," said 
Rose. " I desire to obey my father ; but 
should I not be disobeying a higher power 
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if I promised what my heart knows to be 
false ?" 

" I think so," answered Egain, reflect- 
ively, " But oh, dear Miss Eose, I am 
not the person to ask. I fancied I had 
crushed out self during my long illness ; 
but since I have been here, and feel so 
much better, the old enemy returns. And 
I have prayed, and struggled, and fought 
against it as surely never woman did 
before." 

Egain clasped her hands, and, as if with 
some sudden thought of the past, memory 
brought a flood of recollections, she cried 
out, with a voice half passion, half tender- 
ness, 

" And oh, how he loved me ! how he 
loved me !" 

Rose had never heard thus much before, 
never seen her so excited, so handsome. 
Her fine face kindled into youth and 
health, and a wonderful smile spread over 
her face. But this ecstasy of memory soon 
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subsided, and, covering her gleaming eye& 
with her hands, she said, excitedly, 

" May he repent and be forgiven I Pray 
for him— for me I" 

" Did you quarrel, Bgain ?" 

" Ay, we were always quarrelling and 
making up. Father and mother used to 
laugh at us, not knowing all. I am thank- 
ful that, in their innocence, and looking on 
us as almost children, they never knew." 

"You were engaged, Bgain ?" 

*'Yes. He promised, and meant ta 
marry me ; but first one girl, then another, 
came in our way. Now it was some one 
in his own rank, or even superior to him, 
and now in a position inferior to mine* 
The last was the French nursemaid at 
Manorsant — ^Virginie they call her. I 
don't think anyone but myself suspected 
this ; but I am afraid my wits were sharp- 
ened by jealousy. She was about my age, 
and handsomer than I, and I saw them 
often together. I offered to break off with 
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him, but he refused. Afterwards he was 
sometimes kind, sometimes cold ; and then 
came my long illness. Thanks to that 
and dear Mr. Edwardes, and, above all, 
the workings of the divine love in my soul, 
I hope I saw myself and him in the true 
light. I wrote to him, and freed him ; 
but oh, Miss Eose, the prayers, the agony, 
the tears it cost me ! I have never spoken 
to him since. But he has often caused me 
great pain of mind by asking for me of 
my parents, and even glancing in upon 
me. I need not say what it has cost me 
to see him pursuing you, and to feel cer- 
tain that now, at least, his affections are 
fixed, and that on one who by repulsing 
him is sure to retain him." 

Egain paused, and Eose, whose sympa- 
thy and indignation were equally aroused, 
said, 

" What did Silly Shanno mean by ask- 
ing him what he had done with you after 
he pushed you into the lake ?" 
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Egain started and turned pale as she- 
answered, 

" That was our last meeting. I waa 
reproaching him, perhaps too violently, for 
his conduct. I had a ready tongue in 
those days. He was irritated into passion^ 
and vowed he would throw me into the 
lake if I exasperated him any more. We 
have all much to answer for in the way of 
words, Miss Eose. Had I been less excit- 
ed he would have been less violent. He 
seized me by the arm when I asked him 
some mocking question about the French- 
woman, and at that moment Silly Shanno 
appeared. I fled, and I daresay she 
fancied he had actually pushed me into 
the lake, for we stood on its brink. It 
was nearly dark, and the terror and agita- 
tion were so great that, when I reached 
home, I fainted. This was the beginning 
of my illness, and he knew it. I think it 
steadied him for a time. At any rate, as 
you know, he afterwards went away to see 
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the world, as he said ; and when he return- 
ed you were grown up, and he took this 
fancy for you. I do not wonder ; and if 
only he were worthy of you, I might — ^but, 
oh, darling Miss Eose, ask me no more ! 
For pity's sake, ask me no more." 

Egain gave way to an uncontrollable fit 
of weeping. This was so unusual that 
Rose was frightened. She stood silently 
by her side for a few moments, then said, 
quietly, but decidedly, 

" Be comforted, dear Egain. Knowing 
what I do, neither threats nor entreaties 
shall induce me to accept Mr. Alfred 
Johnnes." 
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CHAPTER V. 



POSITIVELY REFUSED. 



T) OSE went straight to her mother after 
-L^ her conversation with Egain, and 
told her the resolution she had come to. 

" You have quite made up your mind, 
my love ?" said Mrs. Mervyn, anxiously. 

"Quite, dear mother. Under no cir- 
cumstances will I accept Mr. Johnnes. 
Will you tell father so ? I have not 
courage to do it myself. I know he will 
be angry — I feel the task is almost as 
hard for you as for me. But you will 
undertake it, for, indeed, I dread to face 
him with this resolution — and I am re- 
solved, come what may." 

" I am thankful, my child. I will tell 
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your father — ^but not to-night," said Mrs. 
Mervyn. 

When she did summon courage to tell 
her husband, and when he was at last fully 
convinced that Rose was decided in her 
refusal of Alfred Johnnes, he was so angry 
with her that he did not speak to her for 
several days. It is unnecessary to say 
that this made Eose very unhappy. He 
absented himself from home as much as 
possible, and was almost as much offended 
with his wife as with his daughter. 

As he was in the habit of saying that he 
would rather walk ten miles than write a 
letter, and as he had a rooted dislike to all 
kinds of penmanship, he sought an inter- 
view with Johnnes, in order to commu- 
nicate to him Rose's decision. He rode 
to Glyngllls for this purpose. It was a 
small, secluded, comfortable country house, 
well kept, and displaying all the appliances 
of ample means. His displeasure was at 
when he rang the bell. 
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Alfred was not in, but he was shown 
into the dining-room where Mrs. Johnnes 
was sitting. She was a little, spare wo- 
man^ with a shrewd but peevish face. She 
welcomed Mervyn cordially, and antici- 
pated what he meant to say to her son, 
but certainly not to her, by beginning the 
subject herself. She was a great talker. 

*' It is good for sore eyes to see you, Mr. 
Mervyn, and, as for your wife and daughter, 
they never come near me. I called on 
them last, and have been expecting the 
return visit ever since. I suppose you see 
a great deal more of my son than I do, 
since he tells me he has proposed for your 
daughter; though I never before under- 
stood you were so intimate. As he has 
been falling in and out of love ever since 
he was a boy, it took me by surprise ; 
though I daresay Miss Mervyn would 
make a better wife and daughter-in-law 
than most girls. At one time I was afraid 
he would bring home Bgain, the corporal's 
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daughter; for, as you know, I never said 
him nay in my life, and she is really a 
superior girl for her station in life ; and a 
man can raise a woman, though a woman 
sinks to her husband's level ; however, that 
passed off. I am beginning to wish him 
to marry, as a wife would, perhaps, ^keep 
him more at home than a mother, and he 
is constantly absent. Your daughter is 
used to a lonely life, and she would only 
have a change of mothers to put up with, 
for she would come here, of course. When 
is it to take place ?" 

This question produced a momentary 
pause. Mrs. Johnnes had spoken in a 
peevish, irritable way which was not alto- 
gether pleasing to her visitor. Neither 
was her allusion to unequal marriages, nor 
her cool agreement to Eose as daughter- 
in-law, nor her taking it for granted that 
she had accepted the proposal. Mervyn 
had his pride, though it was not quite of 
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his wife's sort. Moreover, he believed 
that there was not another such a girl as 
Rose in the world. Mrs. Johnnes' speech 
had done Eose good service. 

"My daughter has not accepted your 
son," he said, more cheerfully than he had 
spoken of late. " On the contrary, I came 
to tell Alfred that nothing I can say will 
induce her to have him." 

" Not have him ! Eefuse my son, who 
might marry any girl, and he so handsome 
and well off! I don't believe it, Mr. 
Mervyn." 

The little lady rose from her chair, and 
came towards Mervyn, and at this moment 
Alfred Johnaes entered. He looked much 
as if he had been up all night, and, from 
his mother's greieting, Mervyn imagined 
that he had. 

" So you have come home at last, 
Alfred. I waited up till two o'clock, and 
never got a wink of sleep afterwards. 

f2 
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And now Mr. Mervyn has brought you a 
pretty piece of news, which I don't believe. 
He says that his daughter won't marry 
you. But I'm sure you won't care, since 
there are girls enough, and too many. It 
would be more for my peace if there were 
less; but there is no end of them. As 
soon as we get rid of one another turns 
up, and I see no difference between 'em, 
except that some are dark and some fair. 
They are like those jBgures upon the top 
of the barrel-organs that hop up and down, 
and in and out, until one cannot tell which 
is which." 

" So they are, I declare," exclaimed 
Mervyn, laughing heartily, *^and it doesn't 
matter who grinds, or what tune it is ; 
they hop about all the same." 

" That's just it. Puppets ! puppets ! 
nothing else," responded Mrs. Johnnes, 
peevishly, who had, certainly, some cause 
to be bitter against her younger sisters. 
" But I daresay Alfred is longing to talk 
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about the last that he has fancied, and I 
only hope you may come to some agree- 
ment ; for if he is pleased, I am.'' 

" Perhaps you would not mind leaving 
us, mother," said Alfred, with an ominous 
frown on his handsome face. 

"1 see no necessity, for I have heard 
enough about it, and I may as well hear 
how you settle it," she replied. "You'll 
consort with somebody else to-morrow." 

" There is nothing more to say," put in 
Mervyn, who was glad to avoid a private 
interview with Johnnes. " Rose is such 
an obstinate puppet that I cannot get her 
ofE her wire. I assure you, Alfred, that I 
have done my best to persuade her to 
•change her mind, but no argument of mine 
will avail ; she is generally the most obedi- 
-ent and yielding girl in the world ; but she 
resists me in this, and she says that you 
already know her determination." 

Alfred Johnnes bit his lip, and the frown 
deepened; but he restrained his rising 
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passion, and said, with consummate cool- 
ness, 

''Miss Mervyn should know her own 
mind best. Mother, have we anything for 
dinner ? Mr. Mervyn will stay and take 
pot-luck with us." 

" To be sure he will. But don't put 
yourself out, my dear. I daresay she will 
change her mind," said Mrs. Johnnes, 
coaxingly, for she knew her son's moods. 
'* Tell her she can make herself at home 
here, and I'm sure I shall put up with her 
as well, or better than another." 

" Have you heard of Eebecca's last feat?'^ 
broke in Alfred, with a warning glance at 
his mother. 

" No, I am sick of her and her nonsense,'^ 
replied Mervyn, assuming a brave manner. 
" Cowards that can persecute an aged 
couple, and carry off their infirm daughter, 
are beneath one's contempt, to say nothing 
of one's interest." 

" Yet one must be glad to have a toll 
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less to pay oneself, and that the poor should 
be able to come and go without a tax ; that 
you must acknowledge to be shameful," 
returned Johnnes, with a keen look at 
Mervyn, out of his very ominous eyes. 

'* It was doubtless a gate too many ; but 
why should they threaten me, who am 
neither squire nor guardian?" asked the 
latter. 

" Ah ! that certainly is strange, unless, 
as report says, both Miss Mervyn and 
Llewellen are after the soldiers," replied 
Alfred, with dogged anger in his tone. 

This inuendo roused Mervyn's temper, 
and a dispute might have ensued, had not 
Mrs. Johnnes said something about dinner, 
which caused him to decline remaining, and 
to say that his own would be waiting for 
him. He accordingly took his departure, 
leaving the mother and son to a not very 
amicable tete-a-tSle. 

During his absence visitors • had arrived 
at Llynhafod. They were Mr. Philipps 
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Wynne and Major Faithfull, who had called 
to make some private inquiries concerning 
the anonymous letters, and the Eebeccaites 
generally. 

They were received by Mrs. Mervyn, 
who sent for Llewellen in the absence of 
his father. It seemed that intelligence had 
been given to Major Faithfull that the in- 
surgents did actually mean mischief to 
Llynhafod, and that they were likely to 
concentrate their forces on Penllyn. He 
had reason to believe that this was from a 
reliable source. Of course he was too wise 
to alarm Mrs. Mervyn, who was quite 
ready to attribute ' his visit to a desire 
to improve his acquaintance with her on 
Rose's account, and who, therefore, was as 
cool and distant as politeness would allow. 
Her manner was much the same to Mr. 
Philipps Wynne, as she had always kept 
aloof from him and his wife. Their actual 
business, however, oozed out when Llewel- 
len came in, and she became alive to the 
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necessity of caution, though she was not 
permitted to hear all that Major Faithful! 
had to say. He and Mr. Wynne asked to 
be allowed to inspect certain portions of 
the farm that might be turned to account 
in case of danger, and Llewellen volun- 
teered to pioneer them. 

While he and Philipps Wynne were dis- 
cussing the capabilities of the covers and 
outbuildings, Major FaithfuU did his best 
to overcome Mrs. Mervyn s reserve ; but 
in vain. He remarked on the cleverness 
of one or two of the water-colour drawings 
on the walls, and inquired the name of 
the artist. It was with diflficulty that he 
elicited that they were all done by herself 
and her daughter. He looked surprised, 
but was too well-bred to express astonish- 
ment. Then he remarked on the exceed- 
ing beauty of the situation, and wound up 
with the flowers. He longed to make 
some allusion to their midnight introduc- 
tion, and to her and his *' white rose," but 
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he, soldier and man of the world though 
he was, dared not venture. He indemni- 
fied himself for this restraint by a quiet 
inquisition of Mrs. Mervyn, who, while 
seeming unconscious of his inspection, was 
yet disagreeably aware of it. 

*' Have you lived long in this lovely 
country ?" he ventured to ask. 

'* Since my marriage," was the reply. 

" I suppose bracing air and wild scenery 
strengthen both mind and nerves, for your 
daughters are, apparently, fearless. They 
brave equally the water, the mountain, and 
the night." 

*' Yes, they find their pleasures in their 
surroundings." 

" And they are pure, healthful, and in- 
spiriting. What a happy life it is !" 

As Major Faithfull said this he sighed. 
Like many another, he longed for the sort 
of life that was not his. Probably, had 
he been born to it, he would have pined, 
like Llewellen, for the more active and 
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public career he had chosen. Mrs. Mer- 
vyn suspected even the sigh as insidious, 
in her resolution to misdoubt him, and 
merely signified her appreciation of the 
said life by a cool aflfirmative. 

" You manage to have finer roses than 
we have, Mrs. Mervyn," said Mr. Philipps 
Wynne, as he prepared to accompany 
Llewellen round the place. " I hope Re- 
becca will let them alone when she pays 
you this visit." 

"We are indebted to you originally for 
our grafts and seedlings," replied Mrs. 
Mervyn. "Our man and your gardener 
interchange plants, I am assured, by your 
father's permission." 

"That is taken for granted," laughed 
Philipps Wynue. '* All the gardeuers are 
supposed to be permitted to barter and 
exchange. But you are welcome to any 
of our flowers. I wish you would some- 
times come and choose for yourself." 

Mrs. Mervyn bowed her thanks, and the 
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.gentlemen went on their errand, leaving 
her to speculate on Major Faithful!, and to 
hope she might never see him again. 

She was still speculating and hoping 
when her husband came in. She was 
thankful to see that he looked more cheer- 
ful than when he left home. She did not 
know whither he had gone, and was sur- 
prised when he said, 

" Well, you have it your own way as 
usual, Mrs. Mervyn. I have given Johnnes 
his quietus, and I don't know which look- 
ed the blackest, he or the old lady. Ha, 
ha, ha ! She said that Eose might make 
herself quite at home at Glyngl4s. I njust 
<5onfess that I should not envy Rose under 
the circumstances." 

*' Have you really refused him?" asked 
Mrs. Mervyn, surprised out of her quietude 
into actually rising from her seat. " I am 
indeed grateful." 

" Grateful ! grateful ! " repeated Mervyn, 
emphatically. " That word to me — again 
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to me ! Tou said it once before, I remem- 
ber, and it did for me." 

" Yes, when you saved my life, and his.^ 
Now you have saved our child's," she- 
replied. 

She held out her hand, but he affected 
not to see it. Although he had done his^ 
paternal duty, he had not recovered his- 
temper. It is easier to manage reason 
than temper, and reason had suggested 
that he could not drag Rose to the altar 
against her will, while temper still main- 
tained that she, and her mother through 
her, must be punished for her not going 
there willingly. 

*' I am glad that you are satisfied, Mrs. 
Mervyn," he said, with an uneasy twitch of 
the voice. 

" Thank you," she returned, repressing 
other words, as she sat down again. 
Then, after a pause, she added, ''Mr. 
Philipps Wynne and one of the officers are 
with Llewellen on some business connected 
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with the riots. I believe they have gone 
lip Penlljn." 

*' Philipps Wynne is an idiot !" ejaculat- 
ed Mervyn, thankful to let off the im- 
prisoned steam of the aforesaid temper. 
*' His father is worth a hundred of him. 
If you had not subjected Rose to this 
absurd governess scheme, Johnnes would 
not have waylaid her. I say the sooner 
she is taken away the better." 

" Yet you wish her to make herself use- 
ful?" suggested Mrs. Mervyn. ''What 
would you have her do ?" 

He had no answer ready, so he said 
irritably that he supposed he must go 
after Philipps Wynne, and he went accord- 
ingly, in spite of his wife's assurance that 
dinner had been kept waiting for him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON HBB majesty's SERVICE. 



QjOME weeks passed and there was no 
^ appearance of Rebecca. Mr. Mervyn 
recovered such equanimity as had fallen to 
his share, which was not much, and Rose 
was again in favour. Alfred Johnnes had, 
apparently, given her up, and she was per- 
mitted to walk to and from Manorsant, or 
to paddle across the lake unmolested. The 
soldiers were here, there, and everywhere 
after Rebecca, and she had not fallen in 
with Major FaithfuU. Egain was still at 
Llynhafod and her parents at the gate- 
house, pending certain arrangements con- 
cerning them. Edgar Edwardes had re- 
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turned to college without Llewellen, who 
was throwiug his energy into striving to 
improve his father's circumstances. 

It was a wet autumn, as is too often 
the case in mountainous Wales, and the 
crops promised badly. However, as Ed- 
wyna said, *' it was always a wet autumn ;" 
in other words, a good deal of rain fell. 
Still "St. Michael's Little Summer" is 
ever more or less delightful, and sunshine 
kindled up the golden browns and reds of 
the trees and hills, as often as the moisture 
saddened them. 

Our friends at Llynhafod were at break- 
fast, and it was Sunday. As they sat 
round the table in their small but comfort- 
able dining-room, dressed in " their Sunday 
best," a handsomer family could nowhere 
have been seen. We all know that " beauty 
is but skin-deep," yet we acknowledge its 
influence ; and the sort of good looks of 
this family party must have been remarked 
anywhere. Indeed, they were remarked 
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everywhere, creating not a little jealousy 
in many quarters, where jealousy was 
ridiculous, since we cannot make our looks, 
though we may make our fortunes. 

" All ready for church I" said Mr. Mervyn, 
who was a regular church-goer, and even, 
while grumbling at a wet Sunday, never 
failed to be twice at church, and always in 
time. '* This is your Sunday," he added, 
looking at his wife ; by which he meant that 
Mr. Edwardes would preach an English as 
well as a Welsh sermon. " Tell Mally not to 
make the oven too hot, or the dinner will 
be burnt up, for Edwardes is sure to give 
us an hour and a half." 

Mrs Mervyn had so arranged that the 
Sunday dinner should be either cold or 
baked, in order that her maids should have 
no excuse for remaining at home. 

" I have promised Mr. Edwardes to take 
his class of boys," said Llewellen. " He is 
prevented himself." 

'* And the lesson is the fall of Jericho. 
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He is going to explain it according to mod- 
ern science/' exclaimed Bdwyna. ''Rebecca 
and her rams'-horns would do it well in the 
ancient style." 

"Don't be irreverent," said her mother. 
^' I hope you are prepared for your child- 
ren." 

Both sisters were regular teachers in the 
Sunday-school. 

Edwyna^s reply was interrupted by the 
sudden entrance of Jim, who was in a 
flurry of excitement. He was not in the 
habit of appearing at the breakfast-table, 
though as a rule he did much as he liked, 
therefore he created the sensation that 
unexpected trifles always do in the 
"Country. 

" Dolly had a fit, Jim ?" asked Edwyna. 

*' Anything the matter with the corporal 
or Letty ?" said Rose, whose mind ran much 
upon Egain. 

"Rebecca at our gates at last, Jim?'' 
inquired Llewellen. 
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" On Her Majesty's Service 1" replied Jim 
to these various questions, unfolding a 
newspaper that he held. '* On Her Majesty's 
Service," he repeated with gravity. 

All eyes were fixed on him, as he drew 
forth from this envelope a long and large 
letter, and, making the tour of the table, 
presented it with a certain awe to Llewellen. 

" Shon the Post, Brynmaen, brought her. 
He ran all the way not to lose time. She 
came by last night's mail, and see her so 
big, he thought you must have her quickly, 
so he forgot 'twas Sunday, and bring her 
straight," cried breathless Jim, looking over 
Llewellen's shoulder. 

Bdwyna was soon at the other shoulder, 
exclaiming, as if in imitation of Jim, " On 
Her Majesty's Service. Open it, Llew- 
ellen, it is directed to you." 

But Llewellen laid the missive before 
him, and gazed at it as if he feared to 
break the seal. Then he turned it over 
and over, as one does some extraordinary 

g2 
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communication, examining the postmarks 
and general effects of the envelope. 

*' It do come straight from London. You 
won't be seeing her inside till you do open 
her," said Jim, excitedly, protruding his 
head. 

" No hurry. We have never any good 
news," remarked Mr. Mervyn, who was, 
nevertheless, leaning across the table to 
look at the envelope. "Let Shon the 
Post have some breakfast." 

Rose stood up, and, laying her hand 
on her father's shoulder, also stretched 
across to examine it. Mrs. Mervyn alone 
remained unmoved by curiosity. She 
merely leaned back on her chair to con- 
template the excited group ; though prob- 
ably no pulses were so much quickened 
as hers. 

" The letter is mine. See I ' Llewellen 
Mervyn, Esq./ " cried Llewellen, laying his 
hand upon it, as Edwyna tried to seize it. 
** On Her Majesty's Service." 
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" Then why don't you open it ?" said Mr. 
Mervyn. 

" Cut you round the big seal," whispered 
oracular Jim. **Shon the Post do say 
that Morris, postmaster, do say that the 
Queen did seal it herself, and that you are 
having a letter from Her Royal Majesty." 

" What can she want with me ?" asked 
Llewellen. 

" Here are some scissors. How awk- 
ward you are !" cried Edwyna, as Llewellen 
once more examined the big seal. "Do 
open it." 

" It is certainly the royal arms," he said, 
carefully cutting the paper round the seal, 
and drawing forth the contents. 

Unfolding what was, evidently, some 
sort of government document, he gazed 
at it bewildered, understanding nothing. 
His eyes were fixed as in a dream upon it ; 
and he seemed afraid to read it. 

" Why, you look like a stuck pig," cried 
Mr. Mervyn, snatching the paper from his 
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son, and glancing through it. "A com* 
mission ! In Her Majesty's Service ! Ap- 
pointed to a vacant cornetcy in the ■ 
Dragoon Guards 1" he read aloud. 

"That is Major Faithf nil's regiment !"^ 
interrupted Edwyna, running to her father. 

*'What does it mean?" asked Mervyn, 
looking at his wife. " Do you know any- 
thing of this ?" 

" It seems clear that Llewellen has actu- 
ally a commission in the Army," said Rose, 
who was quietly reading what her father 
barely understood. "Dearest brother, I 
am thankful ! You have the wish of your 
life. You will be a soldier after all." 

She went to Llewellen, who had risen in 
the excitement of the moment, and em- 
braced him. He turned towards his mo- 
ther, who was struggling to overcome 
some great emotion, and knelt down by 
her chair, as he often did. 

" I do not understand it ! It cannot be 
true. Mother, what does it all mean ?" 
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" As Eose says, my son, I think you 
have the desire of your heart," she replied, 
laying her hand on his head, while tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

Her other children gathered round her, 
and Mervyn was not unmoved ; while Jim 
began to rub his eyes violently. 

" I believe it is some hoax of Rebecca's ; 
and, if it is not, who is to pay the piper ?" 
said Mervyn, contemplating the group op- 
posite him with a sort of wonder, since he 
had rarely seen his wife display so much 
natural emotion. 

Then he pushed aside his tea-cup, spread 
the missive on the table-cloth before him, 
and began to read it with more enlightened 
mind. It was, unquestionably, a formal 
communication to his son, to the effect 
that a commission had been obtained for 
him, and that he was appointed to Major 
FaithfulFs regiment. Of course, it was by 
purchase, since Llowellen was too old to 
enter the Army by other means ; but whence 
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came the money and the interest ? Again 
he looked at his wife, but scarcely believed 
that she either would or could have 
managed it ; and, as to Major Faithf ull, his 
rank in the Army was not high enough, 
nor his knowledge of Llewellen sufl&cient, 
to make it probable that he had effected 
it. Conjecture was useless, so he again 
suggested, in spite of his better judgment, 
that it was a hoax. Jim, understanding 
only in part, must have his say, which was 
not consolatory. 

'*If Master Llewellen is going for a 
soldier, he will be fighting Rebecca, and 
she will be awful angry." 

*' Never mind, Jim ! Let's say hurrah I" 
cried Llewellen, starting up. '* I am the 
luckiest and happiest fellow in the world ! 
Shake hands, old Jim." 

Then followed a shaking of hands and 
a kissing that even Mervyn joined in 
heartily, though he was already beginning 
to wonder how the uniform was to be 
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bought and paid for, where an allowance 
was to be procured, and, finally, who 
would purchase future '* steps." 

That " purchase " having now been done 
away with, and very hard examinations 
substituted in its stead, it may be well for 
the uninformed to know that in those and 
previous days money, interest, rank, had 
more to do in procuring commissions in 
the Army than merit ; though highly 
meritorious and courageous officers found 
their way to the front, and gained the 
highest military honours, who had be- 
come soldiers by "purchase" or by in- 
terest. 

" A very wicked Sunday morning I We 
are too late for school," cried Edwyna, 
rubbing her hands, for she was scarcely 
fonder of teaching than of learning. 

" And Llewellen can't take the children 
with him to Jericho 1" said Mervyn, with 
one of his heartiest laughs. *' They'll have 
to stop at Jerusalem to-day." 
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'^What can we do? What will Mr. 
Bdwardes do ?" asked Rose. 

'* Do ivithout us, and poor Miss Leah 
will be starcher than ever. Do they think 
that cornets, and sisters of cornets, will 
condescend to teach in a Sunday-school ?" 
said Edwyna, suddenly arming herself 
with the poker, and marching round the 
room. 

Order was restored at length, and it was 
found that school was out of the question. 
Such an omission had never occurred 
before ; for letters were not delivered at 
Llynhafod on Sunday, therefore had never 
given cause for delay. This was certainly 
an exceptional case, and Mrs. Mervyn was 
of opinion that the vicar would condone 
the offence. 

" We shall only just be in time for 
church," she said. " There we can return 
thanks." 

Her voice trembled. 

" I like a scramble of all things. Mr. 
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Cornet, give me your arm/' said Edwyna 
to her bewildered brother. 

But Rose hastened to Egain. 

"We have grand news, Egain," she 
began. " You, a soldier's daughter, will 
rejoice even more than I, for I shall lose a 
brother." Her voice faltered. "Provid- 
ence has strangely ordered Llewellen's 
future, and he is to be a soldier after 
all." 

"Father always said so," returned 
Egain. 

" You will pray for him at home, as I 
shall at church," said Eose. " They say 
the Army is the tempter's vantage ground. 
But your father is a good man, and Major 
Faithfull seems a Christian soldier. Do 
you not think that those who protect the 
Crown may also be soldiers of the Cross ?" 

" Certainly, dear Miss Rose," replied 
Egain, gazing at Rose's animated, yet 
slightly troubled face. 

" How beautiful she is ! I do not won* 
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der that he loves her," she sighed, as Rose 
hastened away to prepare for church. 

The family walked thither by the lane, 
now hedged by honeysuckles and wild 
roses, which formed a natural bower, and 
almost met over their heads. Llewellen 
gave his arm to his mother, while Mer- 
vyn and his daughters sauntered on in 
front. All were naturally discussing the 
unexpected event. 

"It must be Major FaithfulVs doing, 
mother," said Llewellen, whose step seemed 
firmer than ever. " Can you account for 
such a wonderful stroke of fortune in any 
other way ?" 

" Time may show ; but, meanwhile, you • 
must believe that it comes from the divine 
hand, and strive to show that you believe 
it by your future conduct," she replied. 

" I will, dear mother, God helping me. 
I will live upon my pay, and lose no 
opportunity of striving to distinguish 
myself." 
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Mrs, Mervyn sighed, for she knew that 
it was next to impossible for a cornet to 
do this, and she asked herself whence 
could come the means of maintaining her 
son in an expensive and extravagant 
cavalry regiment. Had the commission 
been in the infantry, she would have been 
more hopeful. She knew him to be a bold 
rider, first in all athletic sports, and well- 
informed in military matters. She had, 
herself, helped to instruct him in the lat* 
ter. But all this would not pay for his 
mess, and she dreaded the moment when 
his father would announce his inability to 
assist him. However, she had learnt to 
put her trust in God, and she prayed that 
ner boy's path might be made clear, since 
he was a dutiful son, and had shown no 
wilfulness in his aspirations after so-called 
glory. 

The service had begun when they 
reached the church, and, to their surprise, 
they found it filled with soldiers. They 
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were of Major FaithfuU's troop, and he 
and some other officers were also there, in 
full uniform. The Major had privately 
asked Mr. Edwardes to prepare a suitable 
sermon, but they had agreed not to name 
it beforehand, so that the church should 
not be more crowded than was necessary. 
This was why the vicar had asked Llewel- 
len to take his class ; and it was strange 
that he should have been prevented by a 
military occurrence. It also appeared, both 
to Llewellen and his relations, a singular 
coincidence that the ancient country church 
in which he had been baptized, and where 
he had received his first communion, should 
be the place where he should first worship 
God with the regiment of which he had so 
unexpectedly become a member. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE SOLDIBES AT CHURCH. 

fTlHIS Sunday on which Llewellen's 
-*- commission arrived was a happy day 
to Mrs. Mervyn. Never before, since her 
marriage, had she been privileged to attend 
a full English service. Hitherto it had 
naturally been in Welsh, with a portion, 
and that only occasionally, in her own 
tongue. For the benefit of the soldiers, 
not only the sermon, but the prayers were 
in English ; and the Holy Communion was 
alao administered afterwards in that lan- 
guage, so that all who would might partake 
of that blessed feast. 

To compensate to his own flock for this 
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irregularity, Mr. Bdwardes announced that 
he would have an additional evening ser- 
vice ; and thus his people were consoled, 
and took advantage of the opportunity to 
gaze to their hearts' content on the gor- 
geous display that adorned their some- 
what worm-eaten seats. It must be con- 
fessed that Edwyna was amongst the 
gazers ; and her young heart beat high 
with expectation of the time when her own 
brother should wear the grand uniform of 
the Dragoon Guards. 

Not so her mother's or her sister's. 
They forgot the outer scene in prayers for 
the son and brother, whom they so dearly 
loved. And he, too, despite the excite- 
ment of his mind, resolved, by God's help, 
to be a "good soldier of Jesus Christ.'' 
Owing to his education, the actual and 
spiritual soldier were so blended in his 
understanding that they were never after- 
wards disunited. 

In those days the soldier was less 
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reverent than in these ; and, although 
there is still room for improvement, it is 
a cause of thanksgiving that the spirit of 
true religion is spreading in the Army as 
elsewhere. If sin abounds, grace also 
abounds. Let us work while it is still 
"called to-day." 

No better advice could have been given 
to Llewellen Mervyn at the outset of his 
military career than he received from his 
pastor and tutor from the pulpit on that 
occasion ; and the preacher could have had 
no listener more earnest. All the auditors 
were attracted by the vicar s powerful dis- 
course ; but it seemed to Llewellen that it 
was preached to him alone. 

A sprinkling of red-coats, amongst 
whom was Major FaithfuU, remained to 
the second service, and a holy peace hover- 
ed over the time-worn edifice, as the pastor 
gave the bread of life. There were tears 
in Rose's eyes when she returned to her 
seat ; and Llewellen's were scarcely dry. 

VOL. n. H 
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Mrs. Mervyn was generally the first to 
leave the church, as Mrs. Wynne was al- 
ways the last. Accordingly, when she and 
her family reached the churchyard, follow- 
ed by the peasants, the squire's pew was 
still occupied. 

"Mother, I should like to tell Major 
Paithfull," said Llewellen. "Would you 
mind waiting ?" 

" I certainly should. He will hear in 
good time," replied Mrs. Mervyn, hasten- 
ing through the worn and crumbling grave- 
stones, followed by Eose and her son. 

She wished to avoid a meeting between 
the Major and Eose. 

Mr. Mervyn had not remained, but had 
left the church with Bdwyna, thus giving 
that young lady the much-desired privi- 
lege of seeing the soldiers '*fall out," 
and march off, accompanied by their 
junior ofl&cers. 

Eose, not unnaturally, glanced back 
when Llewellen asked his mother to stay. 
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and fancied she saw Major Faithful! 
attempting to follow them. If so, he was 
detained by old Mr. Wynne, who engaged 
him in conversation at the church door. 
She, like Llewellen, felt a sudden regret ; 
but her mother only quickened her steps 
as they descended the steep path that led 
from the church to the village, and they 
reached home without further adventure. 

But *' Man proposes ; God disposes," is 
a true proverb, both in the momentous 
and seemingly trivial affairs of life. The 
resolution of Mrs. Mervyn not to let Rose 
meet the Major in the morning, brought 
him to Llynhafod in the afternoon ; for he 
had, what he considered, an important 
communication to make, and needed no 
excuse for his visit. 

The family at Llynhafod had resolved to 
take advantage of the evening service in 
the church, and had remained at home 
during the afternoon. They were thankful 
for the rest which enabled them to discuss 

h2 
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the wonderful event of the morning. They 
were, therefore, all together when Major 
FaithfuU arrived about four o'clock, and 
were startled by the unexpected sound of 
a double knock at the door; for they — 
especially Mrs. Mervyn — discouraged Sun- 
day visitors. As the servants were out, 
Edwyna answered it, and welcomed Major 
FaithfuU with unconcealed pleasure. 

" I knew you would come some day all 
of your own accord/' she said, as she 
ushered him pompously into the little 
drawing-room. 

He and Mr. Mervyn had never met be- 
fore, and he was rather surprised at being 
introduced to one who had the appearance 
of a gentleman, having heard disparaging 
remarks and comparisons made concerning 
him. Mrs. Mervyn received him with 
stately politeness, the others with evident 
pleasure, while Mr. Mervyn expressed his 
regret in an ofE-hand manner at having 
missed him and Philipps Wynne when they 
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called to " overhaul his poor estate," as he 
expressed it. It must be confessed that 
Mervyn's rough, careless manner, together 
with an obstinate determination to make 
the worst of himself, and all that he pos- 
sessed, somewhat belied his handsome 
person, even when he was well dressed, as 
on the present occasion. However, the 
Major began at once the business which 
Llewellen was longing to commence. Ad- 
dressing him particularly, he said, 

" I have pleasant news for you. I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from Colonel 
Marston, to the effect that a commission 
has been procured for you, and, to my 
sincere satisfaction, in my regiment ; then, 
turning to Mervyn, he added, " Your son 
may be considered fortunate, since hun- 
dreds of young men are waiting for ap- 
pointments." 

" Have we to thank you for this miracle?" 
asked Mervyn. "Llewellen had a paper 
as long as my arih this morning, apprising 
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him of it, and, being no believer in miracles^ 
I almost doubt it still." 

'* Of course it was Major FaithfuU !'^ 
broke in Edwyna. " I knew it was." 

**You are mistaken," said the Major,, 
laughing. " I have no personal influence, 
but I asked our Lieutenant-Colonel to use- 
his, and we know the result. Still he is 
as much astonished as I am at our speedy- 
success. It is, as you say, Mr. Mervyn, 
little short of a miracle. Of course I made- 
the most of my young friend's talents, and 
of the skill he displayed on more than one 
occasion, but this would not account for 
his becoming a special protege of the 
Horse Guards ; for what is the most mar- 
vellous part of the afEair is that not only 
his commission, but all other attendant 
expenses are to be defrayed for him — at 
least, so says Colonel Marston. I think ifc 
must be the White Lady," he added, glanc- 
ing at Rose. 

" Then I am glad I was so foolish," she- 
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rejoined, returning the glance by one of 
grateful pleasure. 

"I scarcely know what to do or say," 
exclaimed Llewellen, whose face warflush- 
ed with excitement, and who rose involun- 
tarily and offered his hand to Major Faith- 
full. " I will do my best to repay your 
kindness by attending to your commands 
when I am under you." 

** And keeping your good vicar's words 
in mind," said the Major, grasping the 
offered hand. "We may thus work to- 
gether for the good of the souls as well 
as the bodies of the men under our charge." 

These words brought Mrs. Mervyn's 
eyes, upon the speaker. They expressed 
surprise so plainly that he smiled. 

" I see you are among the sceptics," he 
said. ** People persist either in ridiculing 
or disbelieving military religion in these 
days. Yet are there soldiers as pious as 
other men, even now." 

*' Why do they not make their profession 
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of faith, as they used to do ?" asked en- 
thusiastic Rose. " The Knights of the 
Temple, and the Knights Hospitallers, and 
all the Crusaders, were Christian soldiers. 
I think Llewellen will be one." 

" It must have been very disagreeable to 
stay in a cold church by yourself all night 
before you were made a squire ; I am sure 
old Mr. Wynne never did it," said Bdwyna. 

This called forth Mervyn's boisterous 
laugh, and the words, 

** What it is to have such clever children, 
Major ! Still I don't understand how this 
commission business has come about, and I 
can't believe in my son "having a fairy god- 
mother, though I'll be bound Rose does. 
Still, as I haven't a penny in the world to 
bless either myself or my children with, I 
hope what you say of this invisible agent 
may come to pass." 

He glanced at his wife, but her eyes 
were averted. 

At the same moment the clock on the 
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chimney-piece struck five. Edwyna jump- 
ed up, exclaiming, 

" It is tea-time, and I have to get it, for 
Mally is milking and Catto is at church. 
If you will stay to tea I will put out the 
very best china, and give you some of the 
cake I made yesterday, and we will have a 
jollification in honour of my brother, the 
Cornet." 

She addressed Major FaithfuU, who smil- 
ed, but did not venture to reply, till Mr. 
Mervyn seconded the invitation. 

'* We should be very glad if you would 
join us," he said, and his manner seemed 
to the Major to change to that of a polish- 
ed gentleman. *' You will still be in time 
for late dinner. Our hours are those of a 
farm-house." 

The hearts of the young people beat 
anxiously, and they looked at their mother, 
who was graciously pleased to add her 
few words of encouragement ; after which 
the Major expressed himself delighted to 
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•share in the pleasure of a genuine tea-table 
once more. Edwyna danced out of the 
room, followed by Eose, and the glances of 
their welcome but unexpected guest. 

" I think he is just as much in love with 
you as Alfred Johnnes," exclaimed Ed- 
wyna, placing a gilded tray on the kitchen 
table. " He is a most beautiful man I 1 
only wish he was in love with me.'' 

"Dear Edwyna, do not talk so much 
nonsense," replied Rose, laying some white- 
and-gold tea-things on the said tray, and 
carefully arranging them. 

They were joined by Llewellen, whose 
heart was so full of thankfulness that he 
could not control himself, and who longed 
for the sympathy of his sisters. He had it 
in the shape of many warm embraces. 

"I wish I could be an cornet, and see 
that lovely major every day," cried Ed- 
wyna, returning from the dairy with a 
splendid jug of cream. 
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Meanwhile Major Faitlifull was loud in 
his praises of Llewellen, who, he said, 
would do honour by his looks to any 
corps ; and, he doubted not, by his con- 
duct also. He made some way into the 
mother's heart by these compliments — as 
she would consider them — and took the 
father's by storm. Then the conversation 
turned on Rebecca; and the Major dis- 
covered that Mervyn, in spite of his blus- 
ter, was a nervous man, and that he dread- 
ed the removal of his son, whose courage 
gave him strength. It was wheel within 
wheel ; for, while grateful for the strange 
good-fortune of their child, both parents 
lamented losing him, and Major FaithfuU 
could but sympathize with them. 

Llewellen's joyous laugh was heard in 
the hall; and, simultaneously, Edwyna 
appeared with a flourish, announcing 
*'The cornet-footman of the tea-company/^ 
and he came in, bearing the tray. 
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''Edwyna's spirits carry her away/' 
remarked Mrs. Mervyn, apologetically. 

'* She is quite charming," said the Major, 
watching for Rose. '* Her spirits would 
enliven a misanthrope." 

*' So I tell Mrs. Mervyn, who is always 
checking her," remarked Mr. Mervyn, 
irritably. 

Major FaithfuU was a man of penetra- 
tion, but he failed to unwind the secrets of 
this pair. However, he had not long to 
try, for he was soon engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation with his new acquaint- 
ances, during which he discovered that 
Mrs. Mervyn must have seen more of the 
world and society than her present 
secluded condition implied. His admira- 
tion of Eose was apparent, though not 
obtrusive. He sought to draw her out, 
and so ingratiate himself, a fact which 
Mrs. Mervyn was well aware of. 

*' We must not forget Egain," she said, 
looking at Eose, and desiring to withdraw 
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her from the too-telling glances of her 
guest. 

" I have taken her tea up, mother ; but 
I will see if she wants anything more/* 
replied Rose, leaving the room. 

"Bgain is the young person brought 
to US by Eebecca — the gate-keeper's 
daughter," Mrs. Mervyn explained ; but 
the Majot* was absent of mind until Rose 
re-appeared. 

The mother knew too well that the dis- 
tinction of her daughter's manner and 
appearance, together with her rare sim- 
plicity and talent, was sure to impress 
such a man ; and she feared for Rose» 
Nevertheless, she made herself so agree- 
able to her guest that her husband asked 
her, subsequently, why she could not be 
always so pleasant. 

When tea was over. Major Faithful! 
inquired if his new friends were going to 
evening service, and asked to be allowed 
to accompany them. Of course he received 
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permission ; and he and Rose walked side 
by side beneath the flowery hedgerows 
that had witnessed the proposal and rejec- 
tion of Alfred Johnnes. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VIII. 



GOSSIP. 



GOSSIP is always dangerous, and fre- 
quently gathers until it mounts up 
to slander. Country gossip is necessarily 
personal, and a light word suffices to start 
it, just as a dandelion seed borne on the 
breeze, takes root and becomes a plant. 
Mrs. Mervyn was justified in her anxious 
care for Rose, though not even a mother's 
supervision, however constant, can stay 
the silly tongues of jealous rivals ; and 
Rose had already two, at least; One was 
Miss Pryse Pryse, the other Virginie. It is 
said that one jealous woman is enough to 
set the world aflame ; therefore, two should 
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suflGlce to burn it up. That " unruly 
member " the tongue is equal in kindling 
power to a dozen boxes of lucifer-matches ; 
and one half-spent lucifer-match, cast 
aside by some inveterate smoker, has set 
fire to a woman's dress and caused her 
death thereby. So will the smouldering 
flame of a slanderous word burn up a 
reputation. 

Virginie, like Egain, had been once the 
object of Alfred Johnnes's attention ; 
though it is due to him to declare that he 
had never led her to suppose that he would 
either marry her, or proceed beyond the 
foolish compliments that a wild, thought- 
less young man thinks himself justified in 
paying a handsome nursery-maid. Still 
handsome nursery-maids have hearts as 
well as fair fame to guard, and he who 
trifles with either is as much, if not more, 
to blame than if he dallied with the afEeo- 
tions of his equals. In trifling with Vir- 
ginie, however, he had wounded a different 
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nature from Egain's, one that was impetu- 
ous, jealous, unscrupulous, and not gener- 
ous and forgiving. 

From the first Virginie had disliked 
Rose, and, since the report had spread that 
she was likely to marry Alfred Johnnes, 
she had hated her, and taken every oppor- 
tunity of prejudicing not only her pupils, 
but their mother and aunt against her. 
She had been more successful with the old 
than with the young; for the children 
gradually attached themselves to Rose, and 
Teddy especially, who had been the first 
to resist her authority, became her par- 
ticular champion. Virginie's insidious re- 
marks took most effect on Marcia, and 
when it was publicly known that Llewellen 
had a commission, and was about to join 
Major Faithf ulFs regiment, she found full 
scope for her malice. Marcia was not 
malicious ; indeed, her nature was scarcely 
deep enough for strong feelings, whether 
good or evil ; but she was vain, and it hurt 

VOL. n. I 
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her personal vanity to fancy herself, or 
allow others to fancy, that she could be 
superseded, or that a mere country girl, 
such as Eose, could supplant a fashionably 
dressed, fashionably educated damsel like 
herself. She had been, all her short life, 
accustomed to be petted and admired, and 
she chose to consider herself first in the 
estimation of those who surrounded her. 
Both she and her sister had taken it into 
their heads that Major FaithfuU was to be 
subdued by her, and, cost what it would, 
she was resolved to conquer him. Whether 
she really cared much for him or not, she 
did not pause to consider; but he was 
reputed rich, and of a good family, was in 
what is called a ''crack" regiment, and 
was highest in rank of all the unmarried 
officers of her acquaintance. Civilians were 
quite beneath her notice, so long as the 
military were near. 

"So, mademoiselle, that young M. 
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Mairvyn is in the Major's regiment," said 
Virginie to her one day, after Llewellyn 
had actually joined. " He was to have 
been pasteur, then farmer, and then M. 
the Major he got him commission for the 
heaiix yeiuc of Mees Mairvyn. Oh, but she 

is sly I" 

"What do you mean, Virginie?" asked 

Marcia. 

'' That Mees Mairvyn, she is engaged to 
M. Jeahnnes, but that she flirts with M. 
the Major. I have seen them meet often, 
and she makes les yeux doicx, and he, who 
cares only for the beautiful Mees Marcia, 
amuses himself with her, the gouvernante, 
and the farmer's daughter of M. Wynne. 
He has been often to her house, and has 
walked with her to church, and has made 
the fortune of the young Mairvyn. Ma 
foij but he is handsome, that young man ! 
Much finer than the Major !" 

" He certainly is ; and will make a splen- 

[2 
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did oflficer/' returned Marcia. " But how 
do you know that Miss Mervyn is engaged 
to Mr. Johnnes ?" 

"Everybody knows it," replied Virginie, 
knitting her dark brows, and giving a 
malicious look from her black eyes. ''But 
she is engaged to all the world. There 
is M. Bdwardes, and his nephew, and 
the Jeahnnes, and M. Wynne, and now 
the heau major, she is to marry them 
all!" 

" At any rate that must be put a stop 
to," laughed Marcia, who yet felt jealous 
of this admired Eose. 

" I think so, indeed ! She is not a 
proper gouvemante for my young ladies ! 
She never walks home alone, but has al- 
ways some cavalier by her side. For 
why ? She is white as milk, and not half 
so beautiful as our demoiselle ; and so I say 
to all who speak of her, she cannot com- 
pare to Mees Marcia." 

"Who speaks of her? I should have 
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fancied her too insignificant to be talked 
of," asked Marcia, pettishly. 

" Ha, ha ! You know not the world, 
mademoiselle. It- is the quiet people that 
are sly and get on ; not the lively like you 
and me. It is like the fire in your cottages. 
It is hidden by the white clay balls, but, 
mafo% it is hot! It is always there, and 
never goes out. But you and I, we burn, 
we flame, we show where the light is." 

Virginie shrugged her shoulders. 

**It is of very little consequence to me, 
Yirginie," said Marcia, who, though inter- 
6Sted in the gossip, did not choose to be 
brought into comparison with a bonne. *' Of 
course. Miss Mervyn can walk with whom- 
soever she pleases, and when she pleases." 

"Not when she is gouvernante, made- 
moiselle,", rejoined Virginie, with an in- 
jured air. *' Of what use her prayers if she 
mufcnoeuvre to take away the lovers of other 
girls ?" 

Marcia took this as a hint to herself. 
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little thinking that the offended Virginia 
had any personal feeling in the matter. 
She did not care to encourage the notion 
that she was interested in the subject, sa 
she left her to her machinations — but left 
only to seek her sister, and repeat what 
she had heard. Mrs. Wynne was more 
annoyed by it than Marcia, and contrived 
to aggravate her by making it a personal 
offence. 

'' There is much truth in it," she said^ 
hotly. " ' Still waters run deep.' I be- 
lieve Mr. Wynne would marry her to- 
morrow if she would have him, and even 
Philipps is taken in by her. As to my 
father-in-law, he is always talking of her, 
and his one object in life, next to the riots, 
is to have her here as resident governess.^ 
It must either end in that or dismissal ;. 
for she cannot possibly trapse to and fra 
in the winter. Besides, we cannot have a 
girl of whom so much is said. She is cer- 
tainly ladylike and clever, and suits the- 
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children ; but one wants some one — well, 
not so much admired ; though, for my 
part, I wonder what the men see in her. 
Of course, there is nothing in Major Faith- 
full's supposed attention. He merely took 
a fancy to the brother, and, by some means 
or other, procured him a commission, 
which he will never be able to keep, for 
Philipps says Mr. Mervyn hasn't a penny 
to help him on with, and that he must 
continue cornet to the end of his days. 
How he contrived to purchase his uni- 
form is a mystery, and how he is to live a 
greater mystery still. She must be an 
abominable flirt, for I believe she really is 
engaged to Mr. Johnnes." 

While Mrs. Wynne enunciated the fore- 
going speech, rapidly and irritably, Marcia 
was beating her pretty little foot against 
the fringe of an ottoman, and pouting like 
a spoilt child. They were located in a 
morning-room appropriated to them and 
the children. 
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'' Why on earth did you have her here ?" 
asked Marcia. " She was not brought up 
for tuition." 

'' What else was I to do ? Mr. Wynne 
vowed he would not endure a resident 
governess, though I promised to keep her 
out of his sight. ' Any young lady who 
comes here must be treated as one of the 
family, and I am really too unwell for 
that,' he said ; and now he proposes, of his 
own accord, to secure Miss Mervyn. It 
was quite by chance that she came origin- 
ally. Mr. Edwardes said it was just 
possible Mrs. Mervyn might spare her, 
and I bearded the lion in his den ; for I 
would almost as soon encounter a royal 
personage as Mrs. Mervyn — sooner, indeed, 
for there would be eclat in that, whereas 
there is only polite coolness in the other, 
which provokes one past endurance. 
However, I put the subject before her 
much as if I was asking a favour of a 
queen. She condescended to say she 
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would consider it — showed me her 
daughter's drawings and her flowers, and 
bowed me away. When the girl came I 
felt triumphant ; and now I wish she was 
at the top of Ap Shenkin's 'mountain 
hoary/ and we had never made her 
acquaintance. Seriously, Marcia, do you 
think she would marry Mr. Wynne? 
Fancy what that would be for me !" 

Marcia's little foot ceased its tattooing, 
and she assumed an air of consideration. 
After a moment's silence, she said, 

" Were I in her place, I would certainly 
marry him ; and I should think she would 
rather be mistress of Manorsant than 
Glyngl&s. It will not do to offend her. 
For my part, I should be very fond of her 
if she were not my rival. I cannot help 
liking . good-looking people. As to her 

brother, I wish you would invite 

him here, Harrietts" 

** Philipps says I shall be obliged to do 

r 

SO with the other oflGloers. He is as qauche 
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as lie is handsome," replied Mrs. Wynne. 

"You are mistaken there. He has very 
easy manners, and is naturally agreeable^ 
But what are you to do in this governess- 
ing campaign? That is personally im- 
portant to you." 

"I must let matters take their course 
until the winter, when I must propose a 
change. If Mrs. Mervyn declines to let 
her daughter reside with us, the children 
will suffer, for Mr. Wynne will have no 
one else; if she consents, tf?^ shall suffer, 
for the old gentleman is as likely to pro- 
pose for her as not. Under all circum- 
stances, you must secure the Major ; for, 
depend upon it, he is only amusing himself 
with her, while she has tact enough for 
anything." 

" I shall tell him that she is engaged to 
be married, which Virginie says she cer- 
tainly is, to Mr. Johnnes." 

"Then we must lose her, and what 
would become of the children ? It must 
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end in our having a separate establish- 
ment, and Philipps would hate that. He 
is virtually master here, and I actually 
mistress, excepting as regards the dear 
children. They go to the wall ; and I am 
sure they are not more spoilt or noisy than 
other people's children, though Mr. Wynne- 
is for ever complaining." 

Again Marcia put on her considering-cap. 

** If the worst come to the worst, Vir* 
ginie and I can manage them for a month 
or so ; anything to get rid of Miss Mervyn 
while Mr. Wynne's fancy lasts and the 
soldiers are in the country. You may 
laugh, but the children obey me beauti- 
fully, and I shall make a point of not 
spoiling them. I should get a fool's-cap 
for Teddy and stick him on a form, and 
turn Maggie's face to the wall in the 
corner, when they are naughty. But as 
for Pussy— well, I couldn't punish Pussy 
— but she should sit on my lap and learn 
her lessons." 
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" You ! my dear Marcia, one may as well 
liire the spirit of mischief at once, and so 
put an end to Mr. Wynne," laughed Mrs. 
Wynne. 

''It is very perplexing," ejaculated 
Marcia, rising suddenly to survey herself 
in a mirror. *'But leave it to me and 
Virginie, and I think we can manage it 
between us." 

Just then the luncheon-bell rang, and 
the subject was continued by old Mr. 
Wynne, the trio being, for a wonder, alone. 

'* Have you spoken to Miss Mervyn on 
the little matter we were discussing, my 
dear ?" he began, smoothing his hands and 
addressing his daughter-in-law. " She 
would be a great addition to our family 
party in the winter, for she is so gentle 
that she quite soothes my nerves ; and 
then she reads so well ! A good reader is 
rare. You read fairly, Marcia^ my dear, 
but too fast and too loud, so that, excuse 
my saying so, it occasionally grates on 
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sensitive nerves. She is so amiable that I 
feel sure she would occasionally read to 
me, and she plays chess and backgammon 
she tells me, which is an invaluable talent 
in a country house. Have you spoken to 
her, Harriette ?" 

"Not yet, my dear sir," replied Mrs. 
Wynne. " There is no immediate hurry, 
as we are still in autumn. But I will do 
so, as you wish it. I only hope her resid- 
ing in the house may not do away with her 
influence over the children. They do very 
well as it is, but if they were to tire of 
her " 

" Impossible, my dear," interrupted Mr. 
Wynne. *' One never tires of gentle, 
lady-like manners. Major FaithfuU was 
saying only yesterday that she really had 
the most perfect manners ! Self-possessed, 
yet unobtrusive. What can one desire 
more in woman r" 

*' It would be very fatiguing all day 
long," remarked Marcia, who did not enjoy 
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this praise of her fancied rival. *' I am 
afraid I must fall very far short of your 
idea of perfection, Mr. Wynne." 

" Do not suppose so, my dear," returned 
Mr, Wynne, who was politeness itself. 
"*'Tou are lively, jpiquante, as the Major 
says, but your spirits sometimes overpower 
a — a nervous old man like me, and then 
one is pflad to have recourse to some one 
who moves and speaks quietly, you under- 
stand. Miss Mervyn has the unusual 
grace of repose, a beautiful thing in 
woman." 

"My dear Mr. Wynne, I see you are 
Tery far gone," laughed Marcia. " But 
jou must not quite lose your heart, for I 
am afraid you have not the least chance. 
Miss Mervyn is engaged to be married to 
Mr. Alfred Johnnes." 

" She is too good for him, my dear. I 
shall make a point of inquiring into it," 
said Mr. Wynne, quietly. " Not but that 
Jie is a highly respectable young man. 
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You understand, I hope, that I would on 
no account underrate him. Only — well, it 
is difficult to classify people who are in the 
same rank of life, my dear ; but they are 
as various as the difiEerent flowers of the 
same species. Mrs. Mervyn and her 
daughter, for instance, are — well — are 
quite unlike other people." 

**I am sure I don't want to be like 
them," said Marcia, offended, and there 
the matter dropped. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MB. WYNNE MAKES AN ENIGMATICAL PROPOSAL. 

TT soon became apparent that Llynhafod 
-*- and its inmates had mortally offended 
Rebecca and her myrmidons. The fulfil- 
ment of Llewellen's life-long aspirations 
acted ill on his father. He had scarcely 
joined his regiment when another rick 
was sacrificed to the jealousy or revenge of 
the rioters. This was done so stealthily 
that the fact was not known until Jim 
brought his master the news in the morn- 
ing; and Mervyn saw his so lately-made 
hay a smoking wreck. The iniquity of 
such acts is so apparent that no comment 
of the moralist is required. The effect on 
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the injured man was to make him reckless- 
ly outspoken concerning the injury outside 
of his home, and depressed and nervous 
within. It had, nevertheless, one good 
result, for it roused his wife's sympathy, 
and even her indignation. 

Nothing is more cutting than injustice. 
Mervyn was conscious of being a thorough- 
ly patriotic man, and of seeing both sides 
of the question of the riots impartially. It 
was well known that he would have put 
down all the obnoxious turnpikes if he had 
possessed the power, and that, to a certain 
extent, he sympathised with the Rebecca- 
ites ; therefore he was all the more hurt at 
being singled out as a victim. It would 
have seemed, judging as man judges by 
outward circumstances, that Llewellen's 
good fortune had come inopportunely after 
all, since it helped on his father s misfor- 
tune. But Rose laid the whole trouble at 
her own door, and began to imagine herself 
the cause of some wicked plot, the origin- 

VOL. n. K 
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ators of whicli she did not know ; but who 
must be, in some way, connected with 
Alfred Johnnes. This consciousness made 
her, if possible, more tender than ever to 
her father, who, strangely enough, began 
to lean upon his wife and daughters, even 
while he grew morose and bitter with them 
and everyone else. 

** I shouldn't mind if I deserved it/' was 
his cry. 

It is the cry of numbers who take their 
troubles superficially. It might have been 
Eose's, only her deeper nature, aided by 
Egain's clear faith, sought to discover the 
providence beneath.^ 

The morning after this destruction of 
the second rick, she expected a summons 
from Mr. Wynne, and she received it. 

*' Mamma says grandpapa can't live 
without you," was Teddy's comment. 
**Are you going to be our grandmother ? 
That would be jolly ! How d'ye do, 
grandmother ?" 
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" Then we shouldn't do no more 
lessons," said Maggie, " and you would 
live here and spoil us like auntie." 

*• You must not say those foolish things 
again. How can you have imagined 
them ?" asked perplexed Rose. 

" I heard auntie and Virginie say you 
wanted to marry all the gentlemen at once ; 
and I said it was a big story, for you were 
going to wait for me," replied Teddy, 
pompously. 

Rose smiled, in spite of her annoyance, 
but understood nothing of the under- 
current of malice and jealousy. Still she 
was clear-sighted enough to comprehend 
that the fancy taken for her by Mr. Wynne 
was misconstrued for the amusement of 
his family. This roused her pride and 
independence, and slightly influenced her 
manner when she found herself tete-a-tete 
with him. 

After the usual questions concerning 
the offence committed, accompanied by 

k2 
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much nervous agitation, he began, doubt- 
fully, the subject that he had been discuss- 
ing with his daughter-in-law and Marcia 
at luncheon some weeks before. He 
had found no suitable opportunity until 
now. 

^* Excuse my apparent impertinence, my 
dear Miss Mervyn. Hem ! but, hem ! you 
know, or perhaps you do not know in your 
innocence, how gossipy country people are. 
There is nothing too small or too insig- 
nificant for them. Indeed, the smaller the 
better." 

'' We have lived so much to ourselves 
that we have not heard much gossip," re- 
turned Rose, *' and my mother always dis- 
courages it." 

" A very wise woman. I wish she would 
have permitted us to be better acquainted 
with her. But, such having been her 
principle, you are probably — hem ! none of 
you aware — excuse my freedom — that, 
eschewing gossip yourselves, you may yet 
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bfe the subjects of it. I merely speak — 
hem ! of — well, of — neighbours' gossip." 

" My own experience has taught me 
this," said Eose, slowly, wondering what 
was to come next. 

"Just so. It has also, I am sure — 
pray pardon my freedom — taught you that 
it is better to avoid it if possible. I say 
if possible, because I have discovered that 
it is often impossible, since people will talk 
of their neighbours' afEairs ; and, if there is 
nothing worth talking about, they invent 
it. This introduces what — hem ! — I wished 
to say. Allow me the privilege of an old 
man, one almost old enough — well, not 
quite ; but almost — to be your grand- 
father." 

Rose felt much relieved ; for, in spite of 
her common sense, Teddy's words were 
influencing her judgment, and she was 
beginning to wonder whither this long 
preamble tended. Certainly not the way 
hinted at by the boy, or Mr. Wynne would 
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not have admitted that he was so old^ 
lovers being always young. 

" I shall be very much obliged for any 
advice you are good enough to give me,"^ 
she rejoined, humbly. 

" It is scarcely advice, it is a question. 
I am much interested in you, as every 
unprejudiced person must be. I am told 
that you are — well, that you are engaged ta 
be married to Mr. Alfred Johnnes — a — a 
well-connected young man, well-off, and sa 
forth ; but " 

"You have been misinformed, sir," 
replied Rose, rather haughtily; for she 
was, in truth, tired of the name. '* I am 
not going to be married to Mr. Alfred 
Johnnes." 

" Then I may contradict it on your 
authority?" asked Mr. Wynne, with un- 
usual animation. 

*' Yes ; no ; I would rather it were not 
mentioned, and that the subject should h& 
allowed to drop." 
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Rose's indecision in this answer was 
caused by fear. In spite of her higher 
feeh'ngs, she was yet terrified at her recol- 
lections of her encounters with Eebecca, 
and the threats both she and her father 
had received concerning Alfred Johnnes. 
She assumed that, if the parade of contra- 
dicting the report were publicly made, it 
might irritate her unknown and incom- 
prehensible foes against her and her 
father. 

*'But, my dear young lady," resumed 
Mr. Wynne, ** I, as, once at least, a man 
of the world, know that decision is best 
when people gossip. If you would allow 
it to be made known publicly that there is 
nothing between you and Johnnes " 

"There is nothing between us, Mr. 
Wynne/' interrupted Eose. " He knows 
it, and that should sufl&ce. It seems to 
me more delicate not to speak of such 
things, and I would rather be silent on 
such a subject." 
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Mr. Wynne appropriated this remark as a 
reproof to himself, though it was not meant 
as such. 

" Pray forgive me. Believe me that I 
only wished to preserve the purity of your 
reputation unsullied. I consider you very 
superior to him in every way — equal, in 
short, to anyone — and I view with distress 
your daily walks for the incalculable benefit 
of my grandchildren, since they tend to 
these silly reports. I am sure I can never 
be sufficiently grateful to you for their 
increased quietude. They are endurable 
now ; and this, my dear young lady, leads 
to the second part of my discourse. I am 
satisfied as to the first. There is no engage- 
ment. That suffices." 

Mr. Wynne smiled almost affectionately 
at Eose, and she began to wonder whether 
Teddy's words were to come true, and she 
was about to be asked to be a grandmother. 
She was not without some of the paternal 
sense of humour, and the position amused 
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while it annoyed her. She took courage 
to say, however, 

'' I am afraid the children's lessons will 
be neglected . I will go to them if you will 
allow me/' 

" One moment more. I have a little 
proposition to make," he said, his nervous 
manner returning. 

She had risen, and remained standing. 
He also rose, and approached her. She 
literally trembled at a thought that never 
could have occurred to her but for Teddy's 
repetition of what had fallen, unadvisedly, 
from the tongues of envious women. Such 
is gossip. 

"Winter is approaching," he resumed. 
" What has been possible during the three 
previous seasons would be actually danger- 
ous for you during the inclement weather. 
It had occurred to me that you might be 
induced — that your mother might be in- 
duced to spare you — in short, that you 
would not object to taking up your abode 
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here altogether. You have such influence 
over the children, you read so well, you are 
so accomplished and lady-like, that you 
would be a charming addition to our family 
party, as I remarked to my daughter-in-law. 
Then you play backgammon and chess. 
What do you not do, in short. A delightful 
companion. What do you think your mother 
would say to it ? What do you say to it, 
which is more to the purpose ?" 

Eose was bewildered. What did it all 

mean ? Was it possiblia that Teddy's words 

. were coming true? She knew not what 

answer to make, so was silent. She had, 

in fact, " nothing to say to it." 

** Think it over, my dear ; talk it over 
with your family. I feel that it would be 
terrible for them to lose you ; still we are 
so near that you can have constant inter- 
course," continued the old gentleman, ten- 
derly. 

Here Mrs. Philipps Wynne entered in a 
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great fuss. She came to complain of the 
children, who were getting riotous. 

** Indeed, my dear sir, I am sorry to 
interrupt so agreeable an interview," she 
began, restraining her temper with difficulty.^ 
" But I wonder you haven't heard the noise. 
Virginie says it is not her affair, and that 
the children will not obey her when Miss^ 
Mervyn is away from her post. Of course 
they know, little dears, that she is no longer 
their mistress ; and, if they annoy you, it 
really is not their fault." 

" Certainly not,'' answered Mr. Wynne. 
" Neither is it Miss Mervyn's. I take it on 
myself entirely. She has been kindly 
giving me an account of this latest incen- 
diarism ; and I sympathize most heartily 
with her good father, and wonder what will 
come next. I have taken the opportunity, 
my dear Harriette, of broaching that little 
matter we talked over the other day. You 
remember?" 
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" Perfectly. Then you have spared me 
all trouble," said Mrs. Wynne, irritably. 
^' Do you want Miss Mervyn any longer ; 
for, indeed, my dear sir, if she is with you 
she cannot be with her pupils ?" 

"A self-evident proposition, my dear 
Harriette," said Mr. Wynne, placing him- 
self with his back to the fire-place, and 
surveying the ladies. He saw that there 
was something amiss with both, and in 
his anxiety added, ** I am sure that a more 
intimate acquaintance and relation would 
endear you both to one another. I trust 
that my little scheme will take effect. 
Consult your parents, my dear young lady ; 
and pray return to the children, for, now 
the door is ajar, I certainly hear an excru- 
ciating noise." 

He put his hands to his ears ; for not 
only had Mrs. Wynne, in her excitement, 
left the room-door open, but the swing-door 
in the passage, framed to exclude sound, 
open also. 
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' Rose withdrew. When she returned ta 
the school-room, she was greeted somewhat 
impertinently by Virginie, who informed 
her, in French, that as she was no longer 
gouvemante she could not undertake other 
people's duties. 

" If you have le vieux monsieur as pupil 
you should relinquish his grandchildren," 
she added, superciliously, in French. 
"Without doubt he is the more agreeable, 
and adds the most to your personal 
triumphs." 

'' I am sorry to have given you unneces- 
sary trouble," was Rose's reply, as she seat- 
ed herself at her desk, and strove to restore 
order among her trio of youthful insur- 
gents. But what with teaching, her father's 
loss, and Mr. Wynne's enigmatical commu- 
nication, she had enough on her mind for 
that day at least. 
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CHAPTER X 



*' THE LAST KOSE OP SUMMER." 



T3 OSE repeated to her mother, as nearly 
-'-^ as she could remember, all that pass- 
ed between Mr. Wynne and herself. Mrs. 
Mervyn was of opinion that, had he in- 
tended to made Rose any serious proposal, 
he would not have mentioned it to his 
daughter-in-law previously, since it would 
greatly militate against her interests. 
Still something was meant that she could 
not understand ; and she resolved to call on 
Mrs. Wynne herself, and inquire what it 
was, as soon as her husband was restored 
to his equilibrium. When this was to be, 
iowever, she could not tell, as he seemed 
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to grow more and more irritable and ex- 
citable the more he discussed the injustice 
of his neighbours and countrymen towards 
him. 

Llynhafod now became an object of 
curiosity ; and, much to the annoyance of 
its inmates, people flocked to see the re- 
mains of a burnt rick, just as they had 
flocked to view the charred posts of Llan- 
sant gate. Little aliment is needed to feed 
a nine days' wonder in the country. What 
was, however, of more importance to our 
friends was that the soldiers, both cavalry 
and infantry, hovered about the Lake 
Farm by way of protection from further 
injuries. Of course, Major FaithfuU called, 
and Mr. Mervyn attached himself to him 
as to a protector and benefactor; and so 
Mrs. Mervyn's complications increased. 
She alone saw the danger to her daughter 
of an intercourse with a man of refinement 
and good breeding, such as she was not 
in the habit of meeting. But, in spite of 
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her maternal watchfulness, meet him she 
frequently did — now in her own house, and 
again accidentally. These encounters did- 
not escape the attention of Virginie, who 
was always on the watch, and were duly 
communicated to Marcia and her sister. 

The two latter one day attacked Major 
FaithfuU with covert inquisitiveness con- 
cerning his recent acquaintance with the 
Mervyns. His straightforward manner 
baffled them, for he had nothing to conceal. 

"1 have had occasion to call at Llyn- 
hafod two or three times on business 
connected with the riots, or with young 
Mervyn's commission," he said. " They 
seem very superior people, the Mervyns, 
and I j&nd Mr. Mervyn much more of a 
gentleman than he is reported to be. He 
has rough, jocular manners, certainly ; but 
then so have many of the Welsh country 
squires I have had the pleasure of being 
introduced to since I came into this 
country." 
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" Not a word against the Welsh, sir T* 
exclaimed Marcia, shaking her pretty little 
.white be-ringed hand at him. *' May I be 
permitted to ask what you think of Miss 
Mervyn ? The White Eose, as our poetical 
people call her." 

" They have hit upon the right name. 
She is simply a White Eose," replied the 
Major. 

"Do you admire those pale, colourless 
people ?" asked Mrs. Wynne. " I cannot 
say I do. They lack animation, as a rule, 
and are very die-away." 

" I admire them when they have dark 
hair and thoughtful blue-grey eyes," lie 
answered, with a smile. 

" Ton are describing Miss Mervyn," said 
Marcia, pettishly, who had been laying out 
all her snares of late. 

" Am 1 ? I did not intend to be per- 
sonal. I have known other ladies of her 
peculiar style of beauty." 

*' Beauty!" cried Marcia, whose little 
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jealousies and vanities were transparent 
enough. '* Interesting she may be, but 
not beautiful. Do you know that she is 
going to be married ?" 

" I am not sufficiently intimate with her 
or her family to have learnt those peculiar 
secrets," he replied. " Who is the happy 
man ?" 

"A Mr. Alfred Johnnes, of Glyngl&s — a 
sort of gentleman-farmer of her father's 
type. A very suitable match. Handsome, 
too, with flashing black eyes." 

" Oh, indeed ! He may be considered 

fortunate to have secured so I leave 

you to supply the adjectives, Miss Marcia, 
who must be better acquainted with the 
young lady than I am." 

"I don't know an adjective from an 
adverb. I abominate grammar. My 
governess kept me three months over the 
verb * To Love ' in that odious old Murray, 
and I knew no more of it at the end of 
the time than at the beginning. It was 
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all * present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, 
and first and second future tenses.' " 

"You probably have improved your 
acquaintance with it since," said the Major, 
laughing, and fixing his eyes on the petted 
little beauty. " You have learnt well and 
taught the present tense, at least." 

" No, I have not," she returned, colour- 
ing, and thinking to herself, " He is safe, 
at any rate." 

He might have been safe, but what of 
Rose ? 

At this juncture, to the general aston- 
ishment, Mrs. Mervyn was announced. 
She was most ceremoniously received by 
Mrs. Wynne, on whom she had never 
before called, and formally introduced to 
Miss Pryse Pryse. Major FaithfulVs 
greeting seemed to the ladies rather that 
of a friend than an acquaintance, and once 
more roused Marcia's suspicions, so lately 
laid to sleep. The usual talk about the 
weather began. It was a chill, grey, 

l2 
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November day, and the changing hues of 
the trees, as well as the chilling airs, fore- 
told coming winter. This led to a remark 
of Mrs. Wynne's, which turned the con- 
versation to more important subjects. 

"I am afraid Miss Mervyn got wet 
yesterday,*' she said. " It began to pour 
just after she had left the children, and 
she had no umbrella.'* 

*' Yes, she was very wet," replied Mrs. 
Mervyn. " But I believe my children are 
indifferent to weather. They are born 
mountaineers." 

" Did she mention a proposal that we — 
or rather Mr. Wynne — made her the other 
day ?'' asked Mrs. Wynne, aside, in a half 
whisper. 

''That has brought me here," replied 
Mrs. Mervyn. " I do not quite understand 
what you require." 

Major FaithfuU, guessing that a private 
interview was what Mrs. Mervyn sought, 
said he must go and look for Mr. Philipps 
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Wynne, since he had not come in, and left 
the room. 

It did not take long to enlighten Mrs. 
Mervyn as to what Mr. Wynne really 
intended, though she fancied that his 
daughter-in-law did not cordially second 
him. She was on the point of declining 
the proposed change at once, when Mr. 
Wynne came in. He had seen her walk 
up the drive, and recognized her. Depart- 
ing from his usual custom of shutting 
himself up from morning-callers, he had 
summoned courage to seek the drawing- 
room at this unusual hour, much to the 
surprise of his daughter-in-law. 

"Tou have honoured us at last, my 
dear madam," he said, after many bows 
and civilities had passed. " I trust it will 
not be the last time. Your charming and 
amiable daughter should be an introduc- 
tion leading to friendship. I assure you 
we owe her a debt of gratitude that we 
can never repay. The children are no 
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longer the same. They are really seldom 
unruly now, and I attribute the improve* 
ment, and therewith my increased peace, 
to her." 

Mrs. Mervyn bowed, and Mrs. "Wynne 
said, rather brusquely, 

'* We were just talking over your wish 
that Miss Mervyn should come and reside 
with us." 

"It would be delightful. She is so 
lady-like and accomplished that she would 
be an addition to any society. Then she 
reads so well, and plays chess and back* 
gammon, which, I grieve to say, my dear 
Harriette and Marcia do not understand." 

" Yes, my son taught her ; and he says 
she plays well," remarked the mother, as 
the old gentleman paused, and no one else 
filled up the gap. 

" Ha ! A very fortunate young man* 
I hope we may have the pleasure of seeing 
him here soon. How did you manage to 
procure him a commission ?" he asked. 
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** He certainly has been fortunate," said 
Mrs. Mervyn, avoiding an answer to the 
question. " But I fear his good fortune 
has brought distress to his father, who 
attributes the wrath of Eebecca to it. She 
does not approve his joining her adver- 
saries. You were so good, I think, as to 
wish my daughter to reside here during 
the winter months ? I scarcely think her 
father would spare her ; but I will consult 
him." 

" I view the arrangement in two lights," 
said Mr. Wynne. " The one favourable 
to us, the other to her. I mean as regards 
her health, and — and — her reputation. 
Excuse ray using the word, but so attract- 
ive a young lady could scarcely walk alone 
in winter in these perilous times, unscathed 
by gossip." 

**I have thought of that, and intend 
sending our man for her, unless Mrs* 
Wynne will kindly spare her earlier," 
returned Mrs. Mervyn. 
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" There is still the weather !" persevered 
Mr. Wynne. *' It is often much too rough 
even for a mountaineer.'^ 

" I am sure she ought to be much flat- 
tered at having such a fuss made about 
her," pouted Marcia; upon which Mrs. 
Mervyn glanced at her with a hauteur 
which she considered impertinent in the 
mother of a governess. 

" We could offer her a bed in case of 
rain," suggested Mrs. Wynne, who was 
divided between her fears of losing Rose 
as governess and her improving her inti- 
macy with her father-in-law. 

" That would be really kind," said Mrs. 
Mervyn. "I think we could manage if 
she might occasionally sleep here when the 
weather is too bad for her to return, and 
just while the days are at the shortest." 

" We will do anything you like to secure 
her comfort, and to ensure her being here," 
said Mr. Wynne. " Pray tell your good 
husband that we cannot possibly do with- 
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out her, and that nothing on our part in 
the way of — of — ^well, remuneration or 
return, would be considered excessive." 

" I will tell him what you say," replied 
Mrs. Mervyn, quietly; then, turning to 
Mrs. Wynne, she added, " Might I ask you 
to let my daughter know that I am here ? 
I think her time is up, and we will walk 
home together." 

Marcia volunteered to fetch her. She 
was much impressed with Mrs. Mervyn's 
manner, and asked Rose, on the way back, 
whether her mother was really the daughter 
of a peer of the realm. Eose laughed and 
replied, not that she knew of ; misdoubt- 
ing, at the same time, whether the question 
was ironical or not. 

Mr. Wynne would not allow Mrs. Mer- 
vyn to leave without a visit to the flower- 
gardens and conservatories; and his 
daughter-in-law and Marcia put on their 
hats, and accompanied her thither. Mr. 
Wynne followed at Rose's side. He was 
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veiy persistent in begging her to prevail 
on her father to spare her, not supposing 
that the arrangement could be anything 
but pleasant to her. He gave her to 
understand that she might ask any salary 
she liked. She felt that this was a terrible 
temptation. 

Philipps Wynne and Major FaithfuU 
were not far off, and joined the party. It 
was new life to Rose to be wandering 
amongst the trim parterres of a country 
house, in company with people who, if not 
her superiors, were yet in a different sphere 
of society to herself ; and she could scarcely 
help wishing that her mother were less 
exclusive, or that her father were better 
off. 

She and her mother left the Manor 
laden with flowers ; and they were scarcely 
half-way down the drive, when they were 
followed and joined by Major Faithfull. 
Miss Marcia's remarks, and Mrs. Mervyn's 
disapprobation, may be imagined; but 
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Eose's young heart beat with a happiness 
that she did not understand. He had a 
message for her father, which it took him 
so long to deliver that he had not finished 
when they reached the lake. Here the 
smiling remembrance of Midsummer eve, 
and admiration of the sober softness of 
the November woods and skies, carried 
him round the lake, until they arrived at 
the garden-gate. Mrs. Mervyn felt con- 
strained to ask him in; and he said he 
would look once more on their pretty 
garden, as it was possible he might soon 
be ordered ofiP. 

" And Llewellen ?" exclaimed the tender 
mother, while the rapid pulsation of Eose's 
heart slackened. 

"I am afraid he must go too, if the 
regiment is recalled and replaced by 
another. There seems some uncertainty 
about it. But you may depend on my 
seeing to him," he replied. 

" I know too well what it all means 1 I 
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Tiave suffered enough !" sighed Mrs. Mer- 
vyn, off her guard for the moment. 

'^You have had experience of military 
life ?" he asked, Eose listening intently. 

" I shall have, I fear, if my boy is taken 
from me," she replied, with the coolness 
that repels questions. 

'* Are there still any white roses left ?" 
he asked of Eose, in a half whisper, glanc- 
ing round the garden, while her mother 
was self-absorbed for the moment. "I 
have yet the withered leaves of the first 
rose of summer ; may I ask for the last ?'* 

" I am afraid all ours are over, but there 
are several in this nosegay," she replied, 
looking down on the flowers she had 
brought from Manorsant. 

"I should scarcely value one of those 
— gathered by another — from another 
garden," he said, absently, his eyes fixed 
on her delicate face and drooped eyelids, 
as she stood in the sweet grace of her 
spotless girlhood, nervously striving to 
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extract a thorny stem from amongst her 
cultivated treasures. " The flowers of 
Llynhafod have a fresher, sweeter perfume 
than those of Manorsant ; and there is one 
amongst them that I shall bear in my 
heart, I think, as long as I live." 

He had drawn Rose insensibly away 
from her mother towards the flower-beds. 
His voice faltered slightly, and he saw that 
she, too, was agitated, for she scarcely 
knew what he meant, and her mother's 
warnings concerning the flattery of men of 
the world were impressed on her mind. 
She believed that he was complimenting 
her through the well-worn agency of 
flowers ; and perhaps he was. 

But she had no time for a reply. Mrs. 
Mervyn had heard his request for another 
rose, despite her absorption ; and, rallying 
herself to her usual watchfulness, joined 
them, and said to her daughter, with a 
piercing glance at the Major, 

'* You will find one, and I believe it is 
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the laBt white rose, od the pine end. 
Gather it, my love, for Major Faithfull." 
Bose disappeared through the little side- 
gate. " I see you are not without senti- 
ment," she continued; "but, as my child 
has too much, I strive to discountenance 
it. I am sure you will understand me." 

" Perfectly," he replied, with a steadfast 
glance, but colouring to the temples. 

Rose returned with her flower, white as 
herself, which Mrs. Mervyn took from her, 
and presented to Major FaithfulL 

"My only rose," she said, smiling 
graciously. " I give it in return for your 
kindness to my boy." 

He bowed gravely, took the flower, and 
departed. 
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CHAPTER XL 



FIEE AT LLTNHAFOD, 



IF a careful motlier's words sink deep 
into the heart of an obedient daughter, 
those of a careless admirer sink deep also. 
Bose never forgot Major FaithfuU's. She 
reasoned with herself, yet she believed 
them, and the feelings for him which had 
arisen in her soul almost involuntarily 
grew and strengthened into a new but 
secret joy. She had not heard her 
mother's words to him, and little knew the 
effect they had produced upon him. 

He perceived that Mrs, Mervyn under- 
stood him only in part ; still he acknow- 
ledged that she was right in her estimate 
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of him. He took himself to task, and 
asked himself what right he, who believed 
himself honourable, had to pour senti- 
mental compliments into the ear of such 
a girl as Eose unless he intended to marry 
her, and he knew that he could not marry. 
Hitherto he had resolutely kept himself 
from feeding female vanity by compliments 
that he did not mean ; he was now con- 
scious that he had more than once said 
things to Eose which, if not compliments, 
ought never to have been said; and, 
whether mere compliments or not, were 
calculated to appear as truth to a pure and 
truthful nature. He felt that she attracted 
him as no girl had ever attracted him 
before; still what right had he, a mere 
bird of passage, to hover about a tempting 
grove whence he knew he must be dis- 
lodged? Still, argue as he would, casti- 
gate his will as he certainly did, his 
thoughts flew back to the sweet tenant of 
the grove, where his steps longed to foUow 
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them, and would perhaps have done so but 
for the reasonable speech of that watchful 
mother bird who so tenaciously guarded 
the parent nest. 

Thoughts ! What strange, unsubstan- 
tial, changeable, unreal, fleeting mysteries 
they are ; yet how they influence love and 
life ! How they turn and twist us, and 
carry us where we would not willingly go ; 
now floating the soul in the ineffable dream 
of happiness, anon drowning it in an unreal 
despair! To govern thought is to rule 
your world ; but, alas ! who can govern it ? 
Not Rose. The pretty superstitions that 
flitted in and out of her mind as halE 
thoughts, half fancies, have suddenly 
changed into those unrestrainable breaths 
of an emotion, as novel as real, which 
convert her thoughts into longings, if not 
passions. And whither have these, her 
birds of passage, flown? To him who 
first rescued her, then aided her brother, 
and finally told her that he should wear 
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her for ever in his heart. Sweet but sad 
words for her ! 

Yet how happy they made her, and how 
she repeated them to herself during the 
vexatious controversy that immediately 
succeeded them ! For her father took it 
into his head to be much annoyed with the 
Wynnes for wishing her to reside at 
Manorsanb, and declared that he would 
take her away altogether. He generally 
brought his grievances to the tea-table, 
thus making the meal, fabled cheerful, a 
gloomy and silent repast. Bose's gleaming 
eyes and unusually gay manner only irri- 
tated him. 

" One would think you wanted to leave 
us, Eose, to judge from your face," he 
said. " I can tell you that it is better to 
be first here than last at the Manor. I 
hate the tail-end of anything. Llewellen 
will have to pay for being out of his place, 
and one's enough." 
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"But I shall be paid, dear father. 
Besides, a few days now and then when it 
is very dark and wet will not keep me 
much away from you," argued Kose. 

" Yes ; I see what it is. You have been 
brought up with such grand notions that 
you are discontented with home. That's 
what my marriage — I mean your mother's 
— I mean " 

"You mean, Mr. Mervyn, that, as you 
think Eose disqualified for work at home, 
she must employ her talents abroad," 
interrupted his wife. 

*'No, I don't. I wish you would allow 
me to know what I mean. A man must 
be hard up indeed when he is obliged to 
look to his wife to explain what he means 
before he knows himself." 

Edwyna burst out laughing at the ab- 
surdity of this notion, and Mr. Mervyn 
joined, which re-assured his wife and Rose. 
It was a singular fact that the more 
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capricious his temper grew so much the 
more anxious did Mrs. Mervyn appear to 
please and even humour him. 

" I shall write and tell the old squire 
that we want Rose at home," he said, after 
a silence. " If Rebecca is to ruin us we 
may as well all sink or swim togetheir, and 
not be here, there, and everywhere." 

" We shall not be ruined with our grand 
new protectors !" cried Edwyna. " You 
have a son a cornet, my dear sir; and 
you are to have a son-in-law a major. I 
shall look out for a coronet with a model 
farm when I am a few years older." 

" Better be content with a model 
farmer," he rejoined, with a look at Rose, 
who was annoyed at Edwyna's allusion, 
though she knew everyone took her jokes 
for what they were worth. 

Joke and dispute were happily put an 
end to by an arrival. The door opened, 
and in walked Llewellen. He was in full 
uniformi and it was the first time that he 
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had so appeared before his admiring 
relatives. 

''Well, you are a fine fellow, and no 
mistake," exclaimed his father, as they all 
rose to welcome him. " I suppose we 
ought to be proud of you." 

" What gorgeous array ! I am proud of 
my dear little cornet," said Edwyna, jump- 
ing to his neck, and nearly choking him, 
while Rose took one hand, his mother the 
other. 

They had reason to be proud of him, for 
a finer young man never wore uniform in 
the Queen's Dragoon Guards, albeit they 
are mostly fine, stalwart fellows. They 
had scarcely welcomed him, however, 
before Jim and the two female domestics 
stood in the doorway. A fire was blazing 
within, the lamp was on the tea-table, and 
Llewellen's fine trappings shone out mag- 
nificently before the eyes of all the 
beholders. 

"Deet to goodness, he do look beauti- 
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f ul !" whispered Mally. " Just like Goliah 
in the picture-book.'* 

*' There's handsome he is !" returned 
Catto. 

But Jim, usually so loquacious, was 
silent. He gazed stolidly at his young 
master from behind the women, and then 
at the family group surrounding him, and 
his mouth took a peculiar twist. 

" Come in and see the show," said 
Edwyna. ''Our live lion is not stuffed 
with straw, but vanity. I hope he is not 
going after our lioness, Rebecca ?" 

" Hush !" whispered Llewellen ; then, 
aloud, to the servants — " I came home to 
show myself, so pray come and look. My 
sword's in the scabbard, yet I long to use 
it, but not against you, old Jim." 

The maids waited for a summons from 
their mistress before they entered, and, 
having received it, they were lavish in 
their admiration of soldier and uniform as 
they walked round about them. 
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" * Fine feathers make fine birds/ " said 
Jim, lugubriously. *'I am liking him 
best in his civil clothes, mistress. They 
are not after Eebecca to-night, Master 
Llewellen, are they, for she do be miles 
away ?'* 

Now shrewd Llewellen had his suspicions 
of Jim. He knew him to be attached to 
his family, and believed him, at the same 
time, to be in league with Eebecca ; so he 
was not going to enlighten him as to 
military movements. He therefore re- 
plied, cautiously — 

*' I am but a sub, Jim, learning my trade 
and obeying orders. Being here, as you 
see, I, at least, can't be after Eebecca/' 

"But the cat she is always on the 
watch," suggested Jim. " She is catching 
the beasts when they are not 'specting." 

*' Yes, you obstinate, cruel old Jim," 
cried Edwyna. *' What business had you 
to beat my Kitty this very day for catching 
birds, when you know it is her nature ?" 
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" Because 'tis my nature to woUop her, 
Miss," replied Jim. " And the birds, they 
are killing the insects in their turn. 'Tis 
all kill, kill, kill." 

" Now you must come and see Egain/' 
said Eose ; while her father was laughing 
at Jim's ** nature." 

The brother and sisters groped their 
way up to Egain's room in the dark. 
Edwyna opened the door, and announced 
*' A Waterloo veteran." 

" What, Egain, up and dressed to receive 
me I" exclaimed Llewellen, astonished, as 
he shook hands with her who had been 
brought to Uynhafod sick, and been al- 
most restored to health. 

Good nursing and constant feeding, to- 
gether with, perhaps, the excitement of 
change, and the uncertain fortunes of her 
parents, had done good service to Egain. 
She was actually sitting up in an arm- 
chair near her bed, at work for Mrs. Mer- 
vyn. She was a capital needlewoman, and 
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was gifted with a natural taste for dress- 
making, which her benefactresses were 
turning to account as much for her benefit 
as their own. They made her beKeve that 
her services were needed by them, and 
thus reconciled her to remaining a burden 
upon them until they considered her really 
recovered. She was gradually regaining 
the good looks for which she had been 
celebrated in her girlhood, and with them, 
a portion of the high spirits and resolution 
that had helped to fascinate Alfred John- 
nes, and many other youths. 

"You look just what I remember you 
when I was a boy," said Llewellen, sitting 
down at the foot of the bed, after Egain 
had duly admired him. 

"That must be twenty years ago at 
least," laughed Eose. " You have aged 
years already in ' Her Majesty's Army/ " 

"It is all due to dear Mrs. Mervyn 
and the young ladies," replied Egain, 
blushing at the implied compliment. '* If 
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I am restored I shall have to thank them 
under God for it." 

** And Eebecca. If she had not brought 
you here, we could not have cosseted you 
up, dear Bgain," remarked Eose. 

The young people sat talking for some 
time of many things, but principally of the 
corporal and Letty. In spite of their 
courage, the events connected with the 
destruction of the turnpike and the loss 
therewith of a portion of their livelihood 
told upon them, and they seemed to have 
grown suddenly more feeble than they used 
to be, while their daughter grew stronger. 

''I know that all will be ordered aright 
for us, but I cannot help feeling anxious," 
was Egain's sentence. 

" When on earth are you coming down 
to us ? I am sure Egain has had enough 
of you," shouted Mr. Mervyn from the 
bottom of the stairs, and his childen obey- 
ed his summons, and descended. 

Uewellen said that Major FaithfuU and 
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some of his brother ofl&cers were dining at 
Manorsant, but were, like himself, in uni- 
form; ready for any call. He had been 
invited, but had preferred coming home to 
spend a few hours with his family. 

*'A chip of the old block. I never 
dined there, and I hope you never will,** 
spoke up Mr. Mervyn, in his highest key. 

" But you have been invited, Mr. Mer- 
vyn," put in his wife. 

*' Second-hand. At tenants' dinners, or 
men's feasts. I am not reckoned refined 
enough for ladies' society/' he replied, 
sarcastically. 

** Whoop ! whoop ! Heigh ho ! heigh 
ho! Mervyn, Llynhafod ! Llewellen ! Rose! 
Edwyna!" suddenly sounded outside the 
window, together with a tapping on the 
panes. 

" It is Silly Shanno ; what can she want 
at this time of night ?" cried Rose, running 
to the front door, followed by the rest. 

It was Silly Shanno. 
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" All ablaze ! burning 1 burning !" they 
(made out, as she threw up her arms, 
pointing they knew not where, and jump- 
ing wildly as she did so. 

Then she ran towards the gate, heedless 
of Mrs. Mervyn's flowers, and they all 
went after her. They soon discovered the 
reason of her cries. There was a fire 
somewhere among the out-houses. 

" The dastardly villains ! it is the cattle 
flhed !" shouted Mervyn, running into the 
yard. 

"Never mind. The cows are afield, 
father. But where is Dolly?" said Ed- 
wyna, following with the others. 

Llewellen hastened to the stable, which 
was not far from the shed ; but Dolly was 
not there. His own horse, caparisoned 
and ready for service, was there, however, 
«,nd he said to Rose, as he mounted, 

" I will be back directly," and rode ofE 
at full gallop down the lane. 

The rest shouted for Jim, who came 
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from the back of the house, with the 
maids. The general consternation was 
great, and Mr. Mervyn seemed paralysed 
with anger or terror. 

" Go and bring help, Jim. Get buckets, 
tubs — everything that, will hold water 
ready, Mally and Catto," said Mrs. Mervyn. 
*' Shanno, run and call everybody," and 
Silly Shanno went off towards the village, 
shouting through the dark night. 

'*It was all safe when Mr. Llewellen 
came. Name o' goodness, where's Dolly ?'* 
ejaculated Jim. ** The clever beast, she 
smelt fire and took herself off, and per- 
suaded the other grand horse to go with 
her." 

" The rioters did not want to burn the 
horses. You must run on foot to the 
village," said Rose. 

But the flames were spreading rapidly, 
and there seemed literally nothing to be 
done but watch them, until more help 
came. The three servants went hither 
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and thitlier to sound the alarm, while Rose 
and Edwyna hurried to the hen-roost and 
dog-kennel to arouse and save the poultry 
and watch-dog. Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn^ 
meanwhile, went together to the more 
distant stable, where the cart-horses were, 
so far, safe, and strove to turn them out. 
But no sooner did they see from the open 
door the flames opposite than they refused 
to move. 

" They will burn us alive next. It is 
because Llewellen has turned soldier," said 
Mr. Mervyn, sullenly. "Come, Martin, 
old boy ! Gee up, Sue, old gal ! Come 
you, Polly /acA.'" 

While he was thus vainly urging the 
horses, there was a furious tramping of 
hoofs hard by, and, in another moment. 
Major Faithful], Llewellen, and their troop 
galloped into the yard. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

**WHO GAVE THE ORDERS?" 

'' \][7^^T'S the good of cavalry here?" 
' ^ muttered Mervyn, tugging at the 
manes of his terrified cart-horses. " Who 
sent for the soldiers ? Is that you, Llew- 
ellen ?" 

Major FaithfuU soon answered the ques- 
tions. In less time than it takes to tell, 
he and half his men were afoot, while the 
other half led ofE the horses past the 
blazing out-houses to a halting-place in 
the nearest field. The frightened cart- 
horses took courage to follow where so 
many of their fellows led, and the tender 
hearts of Mervyn and his family were 
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relieved from the horrible dread that they 
would be burnt alive. Do restless spirits 
ever count the cost of misrule before they 
embark on its treacherous, turgid waters ? 
A cool head and warm courage are great 
gifts in moments of danger. If poor Mer- 
vyn was beside himself, not so his friends 
and relations. They were, for the most 
part, collected, while he was venting his 
anger. They saw that not only the out- 
buildings, but the dwelling-house, were in 
danger from the flames, because they were 
mostly old, and contained much wood-work 
and thatch. Water was plentiful, but the 
means of using it scant ; so brains must 
take the place of fire-engines. Major 
Faithful! ordered his men to form a cordon 
from the lake to the fire, so that tubs and 
buckets could be passed rapidly from hand 
to hand, till they reached the ladders which 
Llewellen had placed against the walls, 
aud on the topmost rung of which he stood 
to hand the water to the men who were ou 
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the roof of such of the building as had not 
yet taken fire. 

'* We must cover the roof of the dwelling- 
house with wet blankets, carpets, anything 
woollen/' said Major Faithf uU to Rose, who 
was striving to allay her father's passion. 
" Can you procure them ? or tell us where 
to find them." 

She ran into the house, and soon dis- 
mantled the beds of blankets and counter- 
panes. She was aided by Egain ; although, 
at the moment, she scarcely knew who was 
her helper. Major Faithfull followed, ac- 
companied by soldiers, who picked up car- 
pets here and there. 

" Where is there a skylight ? How can 
we get upon the roof ?" asked the Major, 
and Rose showed him the way to the 
attics. 

He then ordered his men to saturate the 
blankets, while he and one or two others 
scrambled to the roof. The wet blankets 
and carpeting were handed up to them, and 
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spread over the roof, so that when the 
tongues of flame or sparks reached them, 
thej fell harmless on the saturated 
wool. 

Meanwhile many people, who had seen 
the flames from a distance, arrived, and 
amongst them Mr. Edwardes, the corporal, 
and Alfred Johnnes. They all set to work 
to help to extinguish the fire, and no one 
more actively than the latter. 

" How did this happen ?" he asked of 
Mervyn. 

*' It must be Rebecca. Curse her 1" was 
the sullen reply. *' You know well enough 
it is Rebecca." 

'* No. She is not stupid enough to in- 
jure a friend," said Johnnes. "It must 
have been by chance, when she was watch- 
ing for the soldiers, who were probably 
about. Where is your daughter ?" 

*' Burnt to death for all they care. Look 
there I The fire will catch my wife's gown." 
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cried Mervyn, hurrying from a burning 
corn-stack that he was watching, to where 
Mrs. Mervyn had placed herself. 

This was beneath the ladder on which 
Llewellen stood. She was not idle, but 
was helping the soldiers to pass the buckets 
to and fro. Mervyn, awakened to her 
danger, put her aside ; and began, himself, 
to work with more will than he had shown 
hitherto. 

As most of the new arrivals had brought 
buckets with them, facilities increased, and 
the flames certainly diminished, but not 
before they had injured if not actually de- 
stroyed all the out-houses, and hay and corn 
ricks, together with the wagons and other 
farm-stock and property that lay about the 
yard. 

Silly Shanno and the servants returned, 
accompanied by more villagers, so that, 
as is ever the case in fires, the human ele- 
ment surged with the flames. 

n2 
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*' What has caused this ?" asked Alfred 
Johnnes of Jim, with an unusual severity 
of manner. 

*' I know no more than a sucking lamb," 
replied Jim. "Master Llewellen came 
home, all full fig, and word was brought 
that he wasn't alone ; that the soldiers 
were coming, and Silly Shanno came 
shrieking — and that's all I know." 

'' It is one thing to frighten, another to 
destroy. Where's Egain ?" asked Alfred 
Johnnes. 

Jim pointed with his finger to the house, 
and said he shouldn't wonder if they had 
forgotten her in the panic ; upon which 
Johnnes ran in at the back-door and up 
the back-stairs like mad. He was a 
strange anomaly, and understood himself 
just as little as he was understood by 
others. The doors were open, and it was 
as light as day. He hurried from room to 
room, but they were all deserted ; and the 
beds, as it seemed to him, unmade. Hear- 
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ing voices above, he mounted a perpen- 
dicular staircase to the attics ; and there, 
beneath the roof, he encountered Rose. 
She had been doing her best to supply- 
water to those on the roof in order to keep 
the blankets wet, aided by numerous 
women, who were at the moment fetching 
more blankets and more water. 

" Is Egain safe?" he asked. " Has she 
been rescued?" 

" I hope so. I believe so," replied Rose, 
too anxious about the fire to regard the 
inquirer. 

''All this might have been avoided if 
you had been reasonable," he said, his 
mind returning to his disappointment, at 
sight of the calm, white face that was 
gazing upwards through the open skylight. 

" More water !" said a voice from the 
roof. 

"Directly. They are fetching it," re- 
plied Rose. 

"Who have you there ?" asked Johnnes ; 
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but she did not answer, or take any heed 
of him. 

"Go up yourself and see, and help to 
repair the mischief you have done," came 
to him in a whisper from behind, and he 
fancied the voice was Egain's ; but when 
he turned quickly round he saw no one. 

It was Egain's voice, for she had kept 
by Rose from the first; but, hearing 
Johnnes, had retired into the shadow of 
one of the attics. 

At that moment the women came up 
with cans and jugs of water ; and he, 
seizing the first, passed it on to the roof, 
and sprang up after it through the open- 
ing. Here were several soldiers, and 
Major FaithfuU among them. It was 
dangerous work ; but, as the water reached 
them, they flung it over the blankets, 
coverlets, and carpeting, and so kept them 
moist. 

" Take my place. I am wanted below,'' 
said the Major ; and, without awaiting 
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consent, scrambled down to the skylight. 
"Keep on till the fire is still lower," he 
cried to his men, " I shall be back again ;" 
then, to Rose and the women, " Stand 
aside till I am landed." 

They did so, and in another moment he 
was with Rose beneath the fire-lighted 
opening. He took her hand involuntarily, 
for he knew what she must have gone 
through since first she conducted him 
thither. 

" Thanks to your coolness and courage, 
we shall save the house at least," he said, 
pressing the hand. 

"Thanks, rather, to yours," she re- 
turned. '* Oh, will you see if they are all 
safe ? My friends, I mean." 

She was perfectly quiet in manner, but 
he felt that she trembled as he still held 
her hand. 

" I will ; but I cannot leave you here. 
Come with me," he said, gently drawing 
her towards the staircase. "They can 
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manage without us for a few moments, 
and you have had enough of this work.'' 

" I will see that all is done," said Egain. 

Rose allowed Major Faithful! to help her 
down the steep stairs, for, in truth, she 
was nearly exhausted. All his good reso- 
lutions were gone, as he continued to hold 
her hand, and almost to support her, till 
they reached the actual scene of the fire, 
outside the house. 

''Courage, my White Eose/' he whisper- 
ed, tenderly. *'But you have it. You 
should be a soldier's bride. Oh, would 
that you might be mine !" 

These words fell on dulled ears, alive 
only to what concerned the safety of her 
dear ones ; but they returned to her, oh, 
how oiten, in after-times ? Were those 
ears telephones, that they retained and re- 
produced the sweet, flattering sentences 
when the speaker was far away? She 
did not know what they were, or what they 
meant ; she only knew that he was mpre 
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tender even than her brother, and that 
his hand pressed hers, until she found her- 
self by her mother's side. A few moments 
assured her that those she loved best were 
safe, and that the flames were subdued, 
though not extinguished. 

It was a strange, wild, grotesque scene. 
The neighbourhood was alight with the 
fire, and soldiers and civilians were equally 
drabbled and dirtied by their efforts to 
extinguish it. Poor Llewellen's fine uni- 
form was very different from what it had 
been a few hours before, and those of his 
mates were much saturated and abused. 
But, as Major FaithfuU said to Mr. 
Mervyn, thanks were due to the Almighty 
that matters were no worse. Hours pass- 
ed, however, before the fire was extin- 
guished. 

But we must return to Alfred Johnnes. 
He was not a man to obey orders, so he 
did not remain long on the roof of the 
house. Moreover, Egain's voice haunted 
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him, as well as Eose's face, so he soon 
descended to the attic where he had left 
them. Rose had disappeared ; and the 
women alone were there, still supplying 
the water as fast as . they could procure it 
from the kitchen pump. Again Egain 
withdrew within the attic, but, as he de- 
scended the stairs, her voice once more 
pursued him. 

" Is this Rebecca's work, or is it yours, 
Alfred Johnnes? may God forgive you !" 
were the words it said. 

He was angry and bewildered ; and when 
he reached the scene of the fire he looked 
about for Jim, who was lamenting bitterly 
over his destroyed stable and coach-house, 
and thinking of Dolly. 

" All very well to pull down a gate or so," 
grumbled this man-of-all-work, ''but no 
business at all to do this. There's my 
little house and my little hoss nobody 
knows where, and there's the mistress and 
the young ladies." 
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" But where is Bgain ?" shouted Alfred 
Johnnes. 

''How should I know? Fm thinking 
of Dolly," replied Jim, whose small private 
losses were uppermost, and to whom the 
burning of Egain would have been of less 
account than that of Dolly. 

" Dolly's safe, old Jim. She's down in 
the orchard with Speckle, and the pigs, 
and .the poultry. And they are all more 
obstinate than you. I will never call you 
a mule again as long as I live," shouted 
Edwyna, who appeared suddenly, her rosy 
cheeks looking ghastly in the flame-light, 
and her curls straightened by the water. 

" Bless your little heart, miss, what have 
you been about?" cried Jim, forgetting 
Dolly, even less dear than Edwyna. 

** They're all safe, old Jim — every one of 
them. I had to carry all the little pigs, 
and some of the fowls. Didn't you hear 
what a screeching they made? I think 
old Blackey was scorched; but, then, so 
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was I. Have you seen Kitty? I can't 
find Kitty. I am afraid she ran away into 
the barn when you beat her. Oh, you cruel 
old Jim !" 

Here Bdwyna burst into tears ; and poor 
Jim, forgetting differences of all kinds, 
put his arms round her, and began to 
blubber also. Alfred Johnnes looked on, 
and muttered many unseemly curses on 
some one who did not appear to be present. 

'* I say 'tis going too far — too bad — too 
much of a good thing. They — ^you — we 
— she — Eebecca will have to — to — ^pay for 
it !" blustered Jim, when Bdwyna had 
freed herself from his embrace. 

" Don't cry, you dear old Jim," she said. 
" What does it matter if we're all safe ? 
Look ! There's father, and mother, and 
Llewellen, and you, and Mally, and Catto, 
and all the animals except Kitty. If only 
I could find Kitty !" 

" Where is Bgain ?" shouted Alfred 
Johnnes. 
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*' Oh, she is safe indoors. The house 
has not been hurt," replied Edwyna. 

" Then she is nowhere to be seen," said 
Johnnes. " I have been all over the house, 
and everyone is there except Egain — ^there, 
or here. Your sister has been in charge 
of Major FaithfuU — ^your mother is yonder 
— you are safe. But I cannot find Egain." 

Just then the corporal stumped up with 
a similar question, and much anxiety of 
manner. 

" I will find her," cried Edwyna, darting 
across the still dangerous yard to the 
house. 

" Rascals ! cowards ! murderers ! das- 
tardly fighters in the dark !" cried the 
corporal. "Afraid of a fair field, and 
injuring honest people. They handled us 
badly enough, but this is worse work stilL 
Hay and corn, staffs of life, destroyed — 
good people injured. They deserve to 
starve with all their families." 

'* And they will starve, or worse, for our 
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sins are sure to find us out," here broke in 
the vicar, who was passing. 

The next moment Johnnes and Jim were 
standing alone together, surveying the 
mischief some secret agent had wrought, 
while the vicar and corporal went off in 
search of Bgain. 

"I swear that I know nothing of this 
work/' said Johnnes. " I swear I would 
not have done it for a thousand pounds." 

"And I swear the same. But some- 
body must know, and somebody must have 
given the orders," returned Jim, doggedly. 
"To knock down a pike as is in every- 
body's way, or to break up a salmon-weir 
as keeps the fishes out o' starving 
stomachs, is one thing ; but to burn honest 
people's property, and put their precious 
lives, and Dolly's life, and all the poor 
critters' lives in danger, is another. Why, 
the live stock might be dead stock — burnt 
stock — any stock, for all you, or they — or 
— or — anybody cares." 
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Jim began to blubber again ; and, cer- 
tainly, if Alfred Johnnes ever felt the 
pricks of conscience it was at that mo- 
ment. 

''Nobody obeys orders!" be cried. 
"Who gave the orders that Madoo and 
Letty should be dipped, I wonder? All 
Rebecca means is to reform abuses, not to 
abuse — to do good, not evil." 

"Very fine talk. I wash my dirty 
hands of all her dirty work ; and 111 never 
meddle with nobody's love affairs again 
so long as my name's Jim Jenkins, Llyn- 
hafod." 

So saying, Jim seized a bucket that he 
had dropped, and hurried off to the now- 
dying flames, leaving Alfred Johnnes to 
his cogitations. 

It was daybreak before the fire was quite 
extinguished, and the military remained 
until the last spark disappeared. Mr, 
Mervyn emptied his beer barrels, or rather 
Jim did for him, to give the soldiers a 
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Bfcimip-cup before they left the iarm. 
This, while the Major was, for a few mo- 
ments, talking to Mrs. Mervyn in her 
sitting-room. The burden of their con- 
versation was the necessity of stout, reso- 
lute hearts and hands to put down the 
riots; for they agreed on this point at 
least. 

Many and warm were the thanks he and 
his men received for their prompt and 
effectual aid, and it was not until they had 
galloped off that Mervyn and his family 
fully realised the extent of the mischief 
done or prevented. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



AFTER THE FIRE. 



TTT HAT is excitement ? Nervous energy, 
* says one ; mental strain, another ; 
a rousing, a stirring up, a calling into 
action, the dictionary. The inmates of 
Llynhafod exemplified all these explana- 
tions, but none so fully as Bgain. Excite- 
ment had, literally, roused her into action. 
Not only did she maintain the post vacated 
by Rose until the necessity of so doing 
ceased ; but she afterwards superintended 
the re-making of the beds, when Major 
EaithfuU declared actual danger to be 
over. To her the fire was blessed, for it 
gave, as sudden panics have been known 
VOL. n. 
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to do in similar cases, the impulse needed 
to complete her restoration from nervous 
depression to nervous exaltation. We 
know as little about the nerves as we do 
about many other hidden powers, but this 
we do know, that the joint mental and 
physical force called by that name, exists 
in every human being. If it roused Egain, 
however, on this occasion, it disabled Mr. 
Mervyn, who was the least capable of 
further exertion of the household, when, 
on the following day, they had to look 
matters in the face. 

It was not so much the loss of his 
property that tried him — though that was 
almost sufficient to ruin a man with no 
capital to replace it — as the fact that his 
friends and neighbours had turned against 
him. He now no longer knew who was 
his friend or who his enemy ; and being 
conscious that he had willingly injured no 
man but himself, he was aggrieved that 
anyone, save himself, should do him an ill 
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turn. Naturally an unsuspicious man, lie 
suddenly became suspicious ; and, his wife 
and children saw, with pain, that he had 
aged more in that one night of terror than 
in all his previous years. Still, as the 
vicar and everyone about him told him, it 
might have been so much worse that he 
ought to be thankful for deliverance from 
total ruin, or even from some more awful 
calamity. But it is no good to preach to 
an overturned mind, and this Mrs. Mervyn 
had the sense to perceive, when trying to 
convince him that he was not the only 
object of Rebecca's ire. 

" I su^)pose Mr. Wynne is the greatest 
sufferer, ' after all; and he is so nervous 
that he will expect the next incendiary at 
Manorsant," she said, quietly. 

" At any rate he will have to rebuild the 
old bams that would never have been 
burnt at all if he had done it when I first 
took the lease," replied Mervyn, consoled 
at the remembrance that he was not the 

o2 
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only loser. *^If Philipps Wynne hadn't 
blustered like an angry bull, and made a 
parade of us specials, and if Llewellen 
hadn't been tom-fool enough to want a red 
coat, and if " 

'* I think, dear father, we should have 
been burnt out of house and home but for 
Llewellen and the red-coats," Rose took 
courage to remark. 

*' We shouldn't have been burnt at all 
but for him and you," replied Mervyn, 
angrily, ** and shouldn't have wanted the 
soldiers. Still I will never do a Welsh- 
man a good turn again as long as I live." 

'' We must all acknowledge that we owe 
a debt of gratitude to Major Faithfull and 
his men, even though they were only doing 
their duty," argued Mrs. Mervyn, and 
Rose's heart beat quick. 

She did not attempt to go to Manorsant 
that day ; indeed, she would scarcely have 
found strength for the walk, and there 
was plenty of occupation at home, in the 
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dismantled premises, for as many hands as 
could be obtained. It is needless to say 
that a sleepless night was followed by a 
restless, disturbed day, and Mervyn could 
do nothing but wander in and out of the 
house, or lounge disconsolately in his 
chair. 

" We must leave the place, for I don't 
see how we are to get through even the 
winter here," he grumbled. '* No fodder, 
either for ourselves or the cattle, and no 
money to buy it. I hope the rascals will 
be brought to justice. I wish Philipps 
Wynne would come and see after it. He 
has pluck, if he has nothing else." 

Not only did Philipps Wynne arrive that 
afternoon, but the old squire also ; and 
perhaps this effort on the part of the 
latter did Mervyn more good than any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Wynne found him seated despond- 
ent over his dining-room fire, his wife 
discreetly trying to re-assure him ; and 
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when he was duly ensconced opposite him, 
and began to rub his hands nervously over 
the fire, and to speak in a tone but slightly 
above a whisper, Mervyn felt almost ready 
for a joke. 

*'A sad state of things — a deplorable 
catastrophe !" said the old squire. " I 
fully expect them to burn us next. Truly 
fortunate that we have the military at 
hand. I could scarcely venture to look at 
the wreck outside; but it is providential 
you are so near the lake; though, you 
know, people would say the place was 
damp on that account." 

" And they were not far wrong," said 
Mervyn. " It has made me confoundedly 
rheumatic. Anyhow, you and I have been 
burnt together in effigy, squire, as well as 
our goods and chattels." 

'' What do you mean ? Nothing fresh, 
I trust, Mervyn ?" said Mr. Wynne, 
alarmed. 

" Our likenesses on the barn-door were 
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not effaced, and Rebecca's brace of donkeys 
went with the barn. That is a good joke, 
anyhow. Haw, haw I" 

"I do not see it. I declare it goes 
through my nervous system like a pre- 
sentiment of evil. What do you say about 
it, Mrs. Mervyn ?" 

" That resolution is the only resource 
we have, and that if people would be 
determined, the rioters would cease," re- 
plied that resolute lady. 

" I quite agree with you ; but — it is so 
diflScult to be determined under the cir- 
cumstances. Is it not, Mervyn? I find 
it physically impossible with my delicate 
health and impaired digestion," faltered 
the squire. 

" We must be determined in one thing, 
Mr. Wynne," said Mervyn. '* The out- 
houses must be rebuilt, even if we have 
nothing to put in 'em. I am a ruined 
man, but another tenant may be better off, 
and will want better appliances." 
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"My dear Mer^rn — my good friend^ — 
pray do not speak so despondently. I pro- 
mise to rebuild when — when it is safe ; but 
I daresay Philipps will see to that ; and if 
a few hundred will be of service as a loan, 
or in any way you like, pray make me your 
banker. We could not see another put in 
your place. Besides, your charming daugh- 
ter is a necessity to us now. The children 
cannot do without her, and I hope you 
will kindly consent to her being with us 
entirely during the winter months. In- 
deed, with Rebecca, and so forth, her 
walks are not safe — she would more than 
repay any little advanc '* 

The squire's long speech was interrupted 
by the entrance of his son and Rose, who 
had been together surveying the dilapidat- 
ed out-buildings. 

*' I muet ask you to come with me, Mr. 
Mervyn," said Philipps Wynne. " We 
can do nothing without you. Father, I 
wish you would come too. We really 
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must consult about this atrocious outrage. 

•!• ft 

1 believe your men know more about it 
than they choose to tell, Mervyn ?" 

" I daresay they do. I believe every- 
body knows all about it, if they were 
honest enough to confess." 

Mr. Wynne was prevailed upon by his 
son to accompany him and Mervyn to the 
scene of the fire. The ladies went also. 
It was, indeed, a dreary prospect. Where, 
only the previous day, labourers had been 
cheerfully at work, nothing but roofless 
walls, burnt posts and rafters, and pools 
of dirty water, were to be seen. Against 
the wash-house stood the ladder on which 
Llewellen had placed himself ; and inside 
that building, happily saved, the blankets 
and coverlets that Major FaithfuU had em- 
ployed, were under process of revival — if, 
indeed, they were not too far gone to be 
revived. 

Under the generalship of Philipps Wynne, 
the party examined all the premises, and 
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they had rather an extensive following; 
for little groups of men, women, and child- 
ren, who were standing about, loitered 
after them at a respectful distance to hear 
what they had to say. Certainly, if they 
belonged to Rebecca, they, like listeners in 
general, heard no good of themselves ; for 
Philipps Wynne gave out his opinion 
with stentorian force, and Mervyn, thus 
encouraged, enunciated his with tolerable 
animation. 

'* It shall not be my fault if the perpe- 
trators of this outrage don't swing for it ; 
or, at any rate, are transported for life," 
exclaimed the one. 

*' They richly deserve it," said the other, 
glancing angrily round. " And I should 
like to see 'em on the gallows." 

" Not so loud, Philipps, I entreat ; be 
calm. You will only irritate if it comes to 
their ears," whispered old Mr. Wynne, 
glancing about him on all sides. 

The result of the iuspection was, how- 
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ever, satisfactory to Mervyn, for Philipps 
Wynne promised that workmen should 
come at once to repair the damage, if he^ 
sent for them to Timbuctoo. 

" How f uDny ! I wish you would !" ex* 
claimed Edwyna, who had suddenly joined 
them, with her lost Kitty in her apron. 
'* Then we should see the difference be* 
tween the real blackamoors and Rebecca^ 
who is only painted. I picked up a mask 
last night when I was hunting up the 
poultry, and that is black, ornamented 
with red. Oh, such lips and ears I" 

'* Where is it? What did you do with 
it?" asked Philipps Wynne, eagerly. 

** I know. I hid it," replied Edwyna, 
running off to the orchard, and soon re- 
turning with a black mask. 

" Pray let us go back to the house," said 
Mr. Wynne, almost as much terrified at 
sight of the mask as he would have been 
at the actual Rebecca. 

But Philipps secured it in the full in- 
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tention of hunting out the shop where it 
was purchased, and thereby discovering its 
owner. 

" Suppose it was bought at Timbuctoo ?" 
suggested dauntless Edwyna. 

" Then we will go there for our search," 
responded Philipps Wynne. 

*' Silly Shanno was the first to arouse 
us. Perhaps she knows who did it," sug- 
gested Rose. 

Philipps Wynne seized the idea; and 
they all went along the lake to Castell 
Llyn. While so doing, they passed 
beneath Penllyn, and Rose pointed out 
some figures visible on its summit. Al- 
though not an extraordinary circumstance, 
it appeared so at that moment, and 
Philipps Wynne resolved to apprise Major 
Faithf uU of it. As the country people had 
not dared to follow them to the lake, they 
were able to speak unreservedly. 

The visit to Silly Shanno had been 
anticipated. When they reached her 
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castellated abode they heard voices within. 
She was evidently engaged with some 
person or persons who had been before 
them ; and the probability was that they 
were followers of Rebecca, who had come 
to discover how much she knew of the 
origin of the fire. 

'' I think Rose had better go in alone," 
suggested Mrs. Mervyn. "Everyone 
knows that she is a constant visitor, and 
no one will suspect her. We can stand 
aside until she sees who is there." 

" My dear young lady — I entreat you — '* 
began Mr. Wynne, as Rose knocked at the 
door ; but Philipps drew his father away, 
and all but she retired behind the nearest 
buttress. 

Rose did not await permission, but 
entered the strange room, as she was 
accustomed to do, unexpectedly. She was 
as much surprised as delighted at finding 
that Shannons guests were Major Faithful! 
and Uewellen. The latter had suggested 
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that the mad woman might know more 
about the origin of the fire than, in her 
terror, she had discovered, and they had 
oome by a long circuit to Castell Llyn, in 
order to sound her. They had made no- 
thing of her as yet. , 

The greeting of the Major and Rose was 
strangely grave. He remembered but too 
well the words he had spoken, and he 
heartily wished them unsaid. An exciting 
Bvent will sometimes force from a man the 
expression of a feeling, whether permanent 
or transitory, that in a calm moment he 
would have restrained. Major FaithfuU 
knew this ; and poor Rose missed the warm 
pressure of the hand that had led her 
through the house only a few hours before, 
and that still seemed to thrill through her 
sensitive fingers. But she gave no sign 
of missing it. She received and returned 
her brother's warm kiss, then stood by 
liis side at a distance from Major Faith- 
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full, and said, with her usual graceful 
dignity, 

"My father and mother, and the Mr. 
Wynnes, are outside. We shall now have 
an opportunity of thanking you for all 
your kindness," 

She fancied that her words were as cold 
as his touch, but they were not. As he 
looked at her, and caught the deep glance 
of her expressive eyes, he knew that he 
had never before heard from female lips a 
sentence that had produced such an effect 
on him as her short one. The delicate 
reserve that prevented an allusion, how- 
ever slight, to what had passed before, and 
the unaffected modesty of that little plural 
pronoun, we, touched him more than the 
most effusive gratitude would have done. 
Who shall say how and when the chords of 
love are strengthened ? He replied also in 
the plural. 

" We were all most thankful to be of 
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help, Miss Mervyn. But for this poor wo- 
man you might, perhaps, have discovered 
the mischief too late." 

At this moment Shanno's parrot perch- 
ed on Rose's shoulder, with his usual cry 
of '' Rose, kiss pretty Polly," and the awk- 
ward restraint was at an end. Who shall 
say how much the Major envied the rude, 
wild bird, as the sweet young girl turned 
her head towards it, and offered her lips 
fearlessly to its bill, harmless for her. 
Silly Shanno began to dance with delight ; 
and Llewellen went out to call in the 
expectant friends from their hiding-place. 
Major FaithfuU could no longer resist the 
temptation to approach Rose, and with the 
words, "Take care. White Rose, take 
care !" on his lips, he made her heart beat 
once more by striving to stroke the green 
and shining plumage of the parrot. 

But PoU}^ snapped at him ; and Rose, in 
turn, said in some alarm, "Take care, 
Major FaithfuU, take care!'' 
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And so, with Polly between them, and 
Silly Shanno dancing round them, they 
•were found by the party that came in. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE HANDKEBOHIEP MARKED '^ A. J." 



OOTH Silly Shanno and her parrot 
-*-^ were scared at the appearance of so 
grand and numerous a company. The one 
ceased dancing, and retired, finger on lips, 
into one corner of her quaint abode ; the. 
other flew, screaming lustily, to her cage 
in another. Thus the Major and Rose 
were left standing alone in the middle of 
the room. Of course, all who entered 
remarked upon it, especially Mrs. Mer- 
•vyn. 

" So, good Shanno, you found out the 
fire. Tell us who lighted it and 1*11 give 
you a shilling," began Philipps Wynne, 
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going towards the poor soul with the coin 
on his palm. 

SiUy Shanno was 'cute enough to seize 
it at unawares, and there was an involun- 
tary laugh at Philipps Wynne's expense. 
She joined in it, and so did Polly, and 
the cachinnation was not melodious. But 
never a word could the resolute Justice 
of the Peace get out of her. She had 
secured his shilling, and was satisfied to 
retain it. 

*' You are more rogue than fool, aren't 
you, Shanno?" said Mervyn, which she 
took for a compliment, and nodded a 
pleased assent. ''Better let Llewellen 
and Rose manage her. They know her 
best," he added, aside. 

** She will do most of all for me, father," 
cried Bdwyna ; and the three young people 
surrounded the cautiously obstinate, yet 
wholly crazed, creature, while Philipps 
retired into the shade, and the rest remain- 
ed at a distance. 

p2 
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''What a fine handkerchief you have 
round your neck, Shanno !" said Llewellen, 
pointing to a many-coloured silk pocket- 
handkerchief that must have belonged to 
a man of some sort of position, " Where 
did you get it? Who gave you that, I 
wonder ?" 

She took it off and displayed it with 
pride, while Llewellen glanced at some 
initials in the corner, worked, apparently, 
in black hair. 

''A. J.," he exclaimed. "Why, that 
stands for Alfred Johnnes ! How on earth 
did she get it ?" 

" Probably Mrs. Johnnes gave it to her,'' 
suggested Rose. " Or she may have picked 
it up." 

" The old lady is not so generous/' 
laughed Bdwyna. " Why, this is one of Mr. 
Alfred's very best church-going handker- 
chiefs. I have seen them often hanging 
elegantly out of his pocket, as he walked 
up the aisle." 
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^' When you ought to have been better 
engaged," whispered her mother, severely. 

"Where did you get this, Shanno? I 
am afraid you stole it," said Llewellen, 
gravely, who knew best the moods of the 
mad woman, and who had most influence 
over her. 

" I — I found it in the fire, when I saw 
the flames — there by the lake — last night," 
she cried, cowering beneath the young 
man's eyes, and speaking with more appa- 
rent memory than usual. 

" Last night, when you saved us all 
from being burnt, dear Shanno," said 
Rose, laying her hand caressingly on her 
shoulder, " try to remember if you saw 
anyone about the lake, or Llynhafod, 
before the fire began, or if you know how 
it happened." 

She pressed her hand on her brow ; 
then, springing up like an acrobat, broke 
through her young friends, and danced 
out of her house, screaming out excitedly. 
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"Out here, Peters, Glyngl&s, — Johnnes, 
Glyngl&s, — Jim, Llynhafod. There they 
were — talk, talk, talk, — all about Penllyn. 
I steal behind the tree and hear them ; ha, 
ha! They not see me — Silly Shanno ! 
clever Shanno ! Up Penllyn to-night — 
after the fire — to-morrow — light up the 
beacon, frighten the squire, burn the gates. 
1 pick Johnnes, Glynglfts', pocket. There 
she is, Llewellen bach; Silly Shanno do it 
no more." 

She waved the handkerchief towards 
Llewellen, who had followed her quickly, 
and had heard what she said, so also had 
his sisters. Falling on her knees, with a 
supplicating though theatrical air, she 
presented the handkerchief to Llewellen, 
then, rising as suddenly, cried, with a 
cunning look out of her wild eyes, 

" Now give Silly Shanno a shilling. She 
tell all she know." 

*'Not when Silly Shanno steals," replied 
Llewellen ; upon which she threw back 
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her scarlet cloak, and glanced at the party 
just emerging from her dwelling, of whom 
Philipps Wynne was first. 

'*Save Silly Shanno ! Don't let him 
put me in gaol !" she cried, in sudden 
terror, pointing her finger at him. " White 
Eose, don't let them shut me up in an 
asylum I" 

" No, no ; we will take care of you. No 
one shall shut you up," cried the brother 
and sister simultaneously ; upon which she 
burst into a loud laugh, held up the shil- 
ling to Philipps Wynne, and instantly dis- 
appeared down her favourite path into the 
wood. 

A general consultation ensued. The 
three names she had mentioned affected 
the party variously. They knew not 
whether she were sane enough to be 
credited, but there at least was the hand- 
kerchief, with the initials *' A. J.," come 
by it how she might. 

" She has always a spite against Jim,'* 
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said loyal Bdwyna. " I am sure he knew 
nothing of the fire." 

" Peters, Glyngl^s, is a sly fellow ; and 
IVe no opinion of Johnnes," said Philipps 
"Wynne. " Like master like man." 

" I don't believe either of 'em would set 
fire to my house," said Mervyn, glancing 
at Rose, who was thinking of the threat of 
Rebecca. 

Llewellen meanwhile was talking aside 
to Major Faithfull, and both were looking 
up at the top of Penllyn, where two figures 
were visible. As to poor Mr. Wynne, he 
was literally shaking in his shoes, and 
entreating Mrs. Mervyn ''to be so very 
kind as to return to the house with him." 
She was glad of the excuse to withdraw 
Rose from what she considered dangerous 
quarters, so, beckoning to her and Ed- 
wyna, one quartette went towards Lynha- 
fod, the other remained behind. 

That night the wearied and disheartened 
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family of the Lake Farm retired early. 
Men were placed about the house to watch 
in case of further outrage, and one of the 
voluntary sentinels was the corporal, who 
said that an honest man with one leg was 
better than a dishonest man with two, 
while soldiers were quartered at the vil- 
lage. 

Letty had been at Llynhafod all day, 
having remained, after the fire was over, 
to see Egain. and to be of what service 
she might. She had found work enough 
at the wash-tub, when the grimy blankets 
had called forth many a reproachful 
epithet. Thus the trio from the disman- 
tled gate-house passed the night in and 
about the dilapidated farmstead. Egain 
was thankful for the presence of her 
mother, for she had in some sort collapsed 
when the strain of excitement slackened, 
and she was, naturally, less an object of 
attention than before, when all were occu- 
pied with the fire, its cause and effects. 
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All the inmates of Llynhafod were at 
rest, if not asleep, when suddenly the huge 
beacon-fire flamed up heavenward from 
the top of Penllyn. It had been the 
general opinion that there would be no 
further demonstration in that neighbour- 
hood for some time to come, and in all 
probability Rebecca knew this through her 
emissaries, who were everywhere. She 
was, however, taken by her own craftiness 
— out-manoeuvred, in short, so far as pre- 
paration was concerned. 

This was in part due to Llewellen, who 
had followed, with the keen scent of a born 
soldier, the progress of the insurrection 
and the tactics of the insurgents. Know- 
ing his countrymen well, he had under- 
stood sundry hints that he had heard from 
time to time drop amongst them, and now 
turned them to account. 

He had been cautiously reconnoitering 
about Penllyn ever since nightfall, and 
had guided Major FaithfuU and his troops, 
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together with a small number of infantry, 
up the mountain by a road which he wisely 
considered too well-known for Rebecca's 
purposes, until they reached a sort of 
plateau which lay beneath the old encamp- 
ment, and whence they could charge- 
Rebecca if she appeared. They had pre- 
viously made a feint of going elsewhere,. 
80 as to mystify her as she mystified them.. 
The upshot of all these counter-manoeu- 
vres was that the military, both cavalry 
and infantry, were prepared in case the 
rebels should assemble on Penllyn. The 
fosse that surrounded the summit of the 
hill proved a fine hiding-place for the 
infantry, while the cavalry were concealed 
behind the earthworks of their warlike 
ancestors of the times of Caractacus and 
Boadicea. Llewellen wished he had been 
living in their days to have defended hi& 
country from invading Romans, rather 
than in his own day to aid in suppressing^ 
an agrarian disturbance of his country* 
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people. But he thought, " There's a good 
time coining," by which he meant that he 
would some day be engaged in the horrors 
of war. He had yet to learn that peace 
was infinitely more glorious. 

Suddenly a little flame sprung from the 
top of the great pile of stones on which 
the bonfire was always placed. No one 
had seen the approach of the person or 
persons who had lighted it, any more than 
of those who had laid the combustibles. 
There were no electrical contrivances in 
those days for lighting as by magic, so 
people must have been in hiding some- 
where for several hours. They could not 
be, however, aware of the proximity of 
their natural enemies. The whole bonfire 
was soon alight, and turned night into day 
round the top of the mountain, so that 
Major Faithfull and Llewellen, from their 
shadowy place of concealment, could see 
all that passed beneath its flames. 

The Rebeccaites arrived bv twos and 
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threes, attired in their usual female habili- 
ments, and armed with various implements. 
A large number assembled before Major 
FaithfuU gave sign of attack. As Llewelien 
imagined, they all came from the side of 
the mountain opposite that which he had 
chosen. The leader was not amongst the 
earliest to appear, and they seemed to be 
awaiting him in groups beneath the bonfire, 
and to be talking anxiously, and even dis- 
puting among themselves. 

" They are tired of it," whispered Llew- 
elien, as he and the Major watched the 
blackened faces and grotesque figures, 
which the flames rendered almost de- 
moniacal. 

At last the white figure on the white 
horse rode slowly and cautiously into the 
midst of them, and " Charge !" cried Major 
FaithfuU. In a moment the soldiers were 
upon them. 

Major FaithfuU made for and encounter- 
ed Bebecca, and cried to her to surrender. 
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But the chief had too much daring for this. 
He suddenly drew out a pistol, and would 
doubtless have fired had not the Major 
•closed, an(J, by superior power and skill, 
unhorsed his strange adversary, having, he 
believed, first wounded him. As he fell, 
his followers closed round him ; and before 
either Major Faithfull or Llewellen, who 
was near him, could take him prisoner, he 
had disappeared, they knew not where. 

" It must be the devil !" cried the per- 
plexed and angry officer, reining in his own 
steed, as the riderless white horse galloped 
off in terror, and tore down the mountain. 

As he spoke a storm of huge stones 
rained down upon the soldiers, and scythes, 
picks, and flails flashed here and there. 

The encounter was short, for the military 
weapons and superior skill soon overpower- 
ed the Rebeccaites, who, seeing resistance 
useless, and having in some wonderful way 
•covered their leader's escape, either took 
to their heels, and followed the white horse 
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down the mountain, leaving their robes and 
warlike instruments behind them ; or, like 
him, disappeared altogether, none knew 
where, A few unfortunate stragglers, en- 
cumbered by their petticoats, were taken 
prisoners; but most managed to escape, 
thanks to their superior knowledge of the 
locality. 

Llewellen's attention was fixed on their 
leader, who must be, he felt sure, secreted 
somewhere. He knew that his followers 
were deluded peasantry, and was not 
anxious for their capture. Still he did his 
duty in aiding it, though he felt a secret 
satisfaction that he had not, individually, 
made any prisoners. 

It had been a wild, rapid scene — an epi- 
sode in a drama rather than a battle, for 
there had been little or no fighting, Major 
FaithfuU's object having been to spare life, 
and to carry off Rebecca. But, after all, 
he and his men were almost powerless. 
They looked picturesque enough beneath 
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the huge bonfire, and were able, by its 
light, to see its immediate surroundings; 
but once the rebels succeeded in getting 
beyond the glare it cast they were tolerably 
safe. Their escape was aided by a sudden 
fall of rain, which discomfited the soldiers, 
and helped to extinguish the bonfire. It 
effected even more than this, for the ac- 
companying darkness prevented Llewellen's 
searching the caves and rabbit warrens for 
Rebecca, who, he felt assured, must be still 
upon the mountain, if not wounded, at least 
injured by her sudden overthrow. 
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CHAPTEK XV. 



SEBEOOA AT SILLY SHANNO's. 



" \7[7HAT is the matter, Jim? Who 
* • have you there ?" 

'^ Husht, Miss fach ! Name o' goodness, 
hold your tougue !" 

This short colloquy passed between Bose 
and Jim the morning after the encounter 
of the soldiers and Rebeccaites on Pen- 
llyn. Rose had paddled across the lake on 
her way to Manorsant, and, having just 
landed^ was startled by seeing Jim and 
Peters, Glyngl^s, carrying or dragging 
some man along the edge of the water. 

'* Who is he ? Is he dead ?" cried terri- 
fied Rose. 

VOL. n. Q 
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''We don't know," whispered Jim. ** We 
— well — we picked him up just now by 
there, and we are thinking he may be a 
Rebeccaite after all ; for there was a fight 
last night on Penllyn. You 'ouldn't be 
telling upon him, Miss /acA, no seure ?" 

" No, no. But what are you going to 
do with him ? Take him to our house ?" 

''Hach, sure, no, miss. But will you 
just be asking Silly Shanno to let us put 
him upon her bed, while we are seeing if 
he's dead or alive ?" 

Frightened Rose ran at once to the ruin. 
Shanno was there. She laid her finger on 
her lips, and pointed towards the man. 
She had not seen the face of him whom 
Jim and Peters carried, but she made the 
mad woman understand that he was hurt. 

^' Not a word, dear Shanno," she said, 
caressingly. " We must take him to your 
grand house, and you will make him a 
feast, you know." 
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Shanno was notably hospitable, and 
danced towards the men, her parrot 
screaming on her shoulder, while Rose 
went into her room, and smoothed her 
poor bed. This was laid on one of the 
old-fashioned cupboard bedsteads in the 
darkest corner of the very obscure room, 
so that Rose scarcely believed it would 
be possible to discover whether the man 
were alive or not. He was, however, 
placed on the bed in a few minutes. 

*' Who is it ? Is he dead?" asked Rose. 

" We are not knowing. Tell you. Silly 
Shanno, to hold her tongue. She will, 
Miss Rose, if you say she must. Go you 
away now. We'll be getting the doctor, 
and seeing to the wounded man." 

*'I cannot go, Jim, till my father, or 
some one else is fetched. The man does 
not move. He must be dead ! I will call 
help at once." 

*' If Philipps Wynne, or Mr. Llewellen, 

q2 
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or master find him out they'll hang him, 
dead or alive. Do you good for evil, miss ? 
'Tis Rebecca !" 

At the dreaded name Rose started back. 
She knew well enough what Rebecca's fate 
would be if taken. She saw that Peters 
was engaged with the so-called Rebecca, 
while Jim was whispering to her, and she 
knew not what to do. She was due at 
Manorsant, and had left all still in con- 
fusion at home. There was a secret some- 
where, and, unless she knew it, she felt 
that she could be of no effectual help, so 
she sought to discover the truth. 

*' If you will confide in me, Jim, I pro- 
mise to assist you ; but I cannot work in 
the dark, I must know who you have 
there. You can depend upon me." 

''Alfred Johnnes, Glyngl&s," said Jim, 
drawing her aside, and breathing the name 
into her ear. 

Her astonishment was even greater than 
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her terror. She ran outside, and Jim fol- 
lowed. 

''We must get rid of Shanno," he said. 
" You will not tell, miss ? He do love you 
as his life." 

'* Shanno, come here," said Rose ; '' you 
must go to Llansant for me, and then to 
the fair ;" and Silly Shanno ran off delight- 
ed, for she was a regular frequenter of 
fairs and markets, where she picked up 
many a coin, and caused much amuse- 
ment. 

" Jim, I do not understand this, but 
you know my father would not injure him. 
We must tell him, unless you can convey 
Mr. Johnnes to Glyngl&s," whispered Rose 
to Jim. 

*' That would never do, miss. He would 
be found out at once," returned Jim, with 
a face of alarm. 

"Then I shall fetch my father," said 
Rose, decidedly. '^ He must not bo de- 
ceived." 
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Jim protested in vain — she was p^one. 

Kose found Mr. Mervyn wandering 
amongst his burnt out-houses, and told 
him what had happened. He looked in- 
credulous, and almost laughed. 

" You will help him, father ?" she said^ 
appealingly. 

" To the gallows, Rose ? It can't be 
Alfred Johnnes. But I'll see after the 
fellow. You had better go to Manorsant f 
he is no patient for you, whoever he may 
be." 

"You would not injure him, father?" 

" Can't say. But your mother wants me 
to see a doctor ; so Jim shall fetch Dr. 
Griffiths for me, or for your dead man — it 
don't much matter which. As good bo 
dead as burnt out of house and home. I 
have just heard of the fight up yonder." 

" I will fetch the doctor, father. If 
Alfred Johnnes is Rebecca it must be kept 
secret for all their sakes." 

*' He is a nice rascal if he is. But I 
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don't believe it. Jim's a fool. Johnnes 
has probably had a spill, and they have put 
two and two together. I'll see after him. 
You had better not delay." 

The doctor lived at the village where, it 
will be remembered, Mrs. Mervyn went to 
post her letter ; and Rose turned her steps 
thitherward. It took her nearly an hour 
to walk there, even though her feet were 
winged by terror. Could it have been 
Alfred Johnnes himself who had threat- 
ened her with the evils which had actually 
come to pass ? Like her father, she could 
not believe it.. He had probably been 
thrown from his horse. But was he dead ? 
It was too terrible, whatever the reality. 

She reached Brynmaen at last. The 
doctor was, fortunately, at home, and Rose 
told him that her father wanted him. He 
rode ofE at once to Llynhafod, and per- 
plexed Rose hastened to Manorsant by a 
short cut across the country. Of course 
she was much later than usual. 
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She was met by Virginie when she 
arrived, who informed her that the children 
had been so noisy that Mr. Wynne had 
complained. Eose, who was almost faint 
with fatigue and fright, said she had been to 
fetch the doctor for her father. She found 
Miss Pryse Pryse with the children, who 
was struck with her troubled face, and who 
attributed it to the fire. News of the en- 
counter on Penllyn had not yet reached 
Manorsant, as the military had gone from 
thence to the county town, and the insur- 
gents had slunk to their various homes. 

" You look scared, Miss Mervyn," began 
Marcia. " You really should not have 
come to-day. A fire must be awful. But 
you had plenty of help. They say that 
Major Faithfull performed prodigies, and 
was seen carrying you through the flames. 
Is that true ?" 

''Major Faithfull was very good, and 
saved the house from being burnt," replied 
Rose, mastering the emotion she felt at his 
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name, and her terror at what had just 
passed. '* But he did not carry me 
through the flames, for I was never in 
personal danger." 

"Really? Virginie heard that he and 
the Mr. Johnnes to whom you are engaged 
had quite a romantic fiery duel for you, 
and that the Major carried you ofE. I 
shall tease him famously about it, and he 
hates being teased." 

Rose was too sick at heart to refute this 
gossip, so she turned to the children, who 
were importuning her to '* tell them all 
about the fire," and promised to satisfy 
them after they had done their lessons. 
Marcia took the hint, and left them ; but 
they were not long in peace, for Mrs. 
Wynne came, full of curiosity, to endea- 
vour to ferret out what Major FaithfuU 
had actually done, and how long he had 
remained at Llynhafod after the fire was 
extinguished. 

Rose was so much agitated by her ad- 
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venture of the morning that her usually 
composed manner grew nervous, and even 
excited, as she suffered this inquisition ; 
and Mrs. Wynne gave it as her opinion 
afterwards that more must have passed 
between her and Major Faithf all than she 
chose to make public. Virginie fostered 
this by a variety of inventions that none 
but a jealous woman could have forged, 
and Miss Marcia did not fail to *' tease " 
the Major, as she expressed it, concerning 
his share in the romance. Neither did her 
sister fail to insinuate adroitly that she 
hoped nothing would occur to prevent 
Miss Mervyn's marriage with Mr. Johnnes, 
as it was a capital match. 

Rose scarcely knew how she managed 
to get through the lessons ; but she did 
so, even remaining after hours to make up 
for lost time. It was nearly dark when 
she finished, which was the occasion of a 
message from Mr. Wynne, begging that 
she would remain the night. She excused 
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herself upon plea of not having made 
arrangements at home j upon which came 
a second message to the efEect that a 
servant should be at once dispatched to 
explain. She declined, however, much to 
the annoyance of the old gentleman and 
her pupils. 

Still as she hurried homewards she felt 
that he was right, for the darkness and 
loneliness oppressed her as they had never 
done before. She found the path through 
the fields slippery and doubtful ; but she 
took it, because she wished to make in- 
quiries at Castel Llyn before she got home. 

It was late when she tapped nervously 
at SiUy Shannons door, which was cautious- 
ly opened by Jim. 

*' How is he ?" she asked. 

"Alive, and that's all," was the whis- 
pered reply. 

'* Eose, this is no place for you," were 
the next words she heard ; and her father 
came out of the dark room, and, taking 
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her hand, led her along the path by the 
lake. "It is certainly Alfred Johnnes," 
he continued, in a low voice. "I can 
make nothing of Jim or Peters, who swear 
one thing one minute and another the 
next. But Dr. GriflBths says that it is con- 
cussion of the brain, or something like it, 
and that his recovery depends on quiet and 
good nursing. It is evident that they 
have all had to do with Rebecca, and 
unless we want 'ena all transported we- 
must hold our tongues. I hear that Major 
Faithfull upset the real Eebecca last night, 
and she disappeared, nobody knows where. 
If Johnnes and she are one and the same, 
he is a villain, and my Rose was wiser than 
her father. Still we mustn't turn Queen's 
evidence, if only for his poor old mother's 
sake ; for he would be either hanged or 
transported for life if caught. And cir^ 
cumstantial evidence goes against him. 
He is found at the foot of Penllyn sense- 
less, and his white horse returned this 
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morning without a rider. This, with his 
reckless character, would suffice to con- 
demn him, though there is no actual proof 
if the men hold their tongues. Dr. Griffiths 
winks and is mum, and Shanno has not 
returned. If she keeps away, and if we 
can make people fancy she is the invalid, 
it may be hushed up, unless he chance to 
die, and then what does it matter? His 
dead body will be of no use to anyone, and 
Philipps Wynne is the only magistrate who 
would trouble his head about it. But we 
must shut his mother's mouth, and get a 
nurse." 

" I will do both," said Eose, quietly. 

''You! I forbid you to go near him. 
He is a revengeful, deceitful scoundrel, 
who would have worked our ruin to 
gratify his fancy for you. Thank God 
you resisted him, and refused to marry 
him." 

"Dear father, all is well, if we are 
friends again. No, I do not wish to see 
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him myself, but I know one who would 
give herself up to the work of nursing 
liim. It is Egain. Let people suppose 
she has gone away for a change. Hollan- 
tide Fair will keep poor Shanno away for 
the present, and we dare not think of the 
future. If only we can give him time to 
repent 1" 

" Repent, indeed ! But Egain is not 
strong enough. The girl wants a nurse 
herself." 

'^We will see. Dear father, she is safe, 
for she loves him, and would, I think, die 
for him." 

Mrs. Mervyn was suffering much anxiety 
on Rose's account when she came in with 
her father. She was at once taken into 
their confidence ; for concealment from her 
was impossible. She was shocked, but not 
surprised, for she had always mistrusted 
Alfred Johnnes. At first she was for send- 
ing him to Glyngl&s ; but by degrees she 
saw the need of concealment, unless they 
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wished to bring him to justice, and ruin 
him for life. 

" By doing so you would probably stop 
the riots," she said. '^It would be one 
sacrificed instead of many." 

"There are too many other Rebeccas 
for that ; and if there were but one, and 
that one Johnnes, I could not give him up 
as he now is, and from my own place," 
replied her husband. 

" No, I see that, though he deserves no 
mercy from us," she rejoined. 

Rose went straight to Egain. She re- 
counted what had passed to her, as cauti- 
ously as she could, winding up her narra- 
tive by trying to convince her that it was 
by no means certain that Johnnes had any- 
thing to do with the riots. But Egain 
needed neither argument nor consolation. 

"Let me go to him at once. I know 
all. I have known it long. With God's 
blessing this may be one of His miracles 
of grace to bring the sinner to repentance. 
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Do not fear for me, dear Miss Rose. I 
feel a strength not my own, and, if it is 
granted to me to help him either in body 
or soul, it is in answer to many prayers." 

"You are quite sure you are equal to it, 
Egain r 

" With the Lord's help. Let us ask for 
it. It was given when we once before 
prayed together." 

The two girls knelt down, and Egain 
poured forth a prayer so earnest, so strong, 
yet so pathetic, that Rose's pent-up feel- 
ings gave way, and she wept as she had 
never wept before. But neither tears nor 
plaints came from Egain. 

" I will go to him at once," was all she 
said, when she rose from her knees. 

And so she went forth into the darkness 
of night. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



fiOSE VISITS GLYNGLAS. 



Q< ONS and daughters little consider the 
^^ agony they cause their parents by 
lawless or even thoughtless conduct. 
When Alfred Johnnes's white horse came 
home riderless, his mother was lying 
awake, wondering where he was, and 
endeavouring to reconcile his wild ways 
with her own views of duty and propriety, 
always lax enough as regarded him. She 
heard the horse tear up the drive, and got 
out of bed just to glance from her window 
at this dearly-beloved son, who had given 
positive orders that she should not sit up 
for him. Indeed, he had left word that 
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he should not, probably, be at home that 
night. She could not distinguish the 
horse, but she heard him stop short at the 
gate, and listened in vain for her son's 
voice calling, as she expected, for his man 
Peters. 

She ventured to throw open the window, 
and to say, " Is that you, Alfred ?" but 
she got no response. 

She crept stealthily downstairs in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, and peeped out of 
a side door. Nothing but the restless 
pawing of the horse was audible. She 
took courage to call out her son's name, 
and then " Peters, Peters, where are you ?" 
Receiving no answer, and forgetting, in 
her maternal anxiety, that she was but 
partially clad, and that it was November, 
she went to the gate. There was her son s 
horse, but he, her one hope and joy, was 
not upon him. The petted animal neighed 
at her approach, and poked his head oyer 
the gate, but she was indifferent to all 
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save her son. With a sharp cry she hur- 
ried back to the house, and alarmed the 
maids, who, in their turns, went to call 
up Peters. But he was not to be found. 
There was no man near, so all that the 
women could do was to let the horse into 
his stable, and rush down the drive and 
into the road, shouting for him who came 
not, and searching for him by the light of 
a lantern which they carried. Mrs. Johnnes 
was foremost, and her pitiful cries rose 
highest. Who shall describe her agony ? 
And all for one who had recklessly been 
its cause, and brought destruction, and 
probably death, on himself as well. And 
for what ? For an imaginary grievance 
which would have righted itself but for 
him and other rebellious spirits, to whom 
excitement and notoriety were dearer than 
respectability and peace. 

Although Glyngl&s was a lonely place, 
there were a few scattered cottages in the 
vicinity ; but, when the women reached 
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one of these, the masculine element was 
absent. The men were at Penllyn. So 
poor Mrs. Johnnes and her maids could 
only return to the house, and wait for the 
day. It soon dawned, and then the hue 
and cry began in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Mrs. Johnnes wandered about 
like one demented, calling for her son ; 
and by degrees it was spread abroad that 
his horse had returned without him, and 
that he was missing. 

About midday Peters appeared. He 
went at once to his mistress. Before 
speaking to her, he saw that doors and 
windows were closed, and even then he 
did not venture to tell her all the truth ; 
for he had his own private opinion con- 
cerning the volubility of women's tongues. 

" Master has been thrown from his horse 
across country, but nobody must know it," 
he began. 

" Is he dead ?" shrieked Mrs. Johnnes. 

*'No. He is taken care of. If you 
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women hadn't gone proclaiming all over the 
neighbourhood, nobody would have known 
anything about it. Now, they are saying 
all sorts of lies. They would as soon say 
he did set fire to Llynhaf od as not." 

" But he didn't, Peters. You know he 
didn't. . Eose Mervyn refused him, but he 
would never do that," cried the poor 
mother. 

" Of course not, but they don't care what 
lies they tell. They will declare he was 
with Rebecca; and unless you can hold 
your tongue, mistress, he may be sent 
where you will never see him again. Swear 
you he is gone for his travels, and that the 
horse did escape from the stable, and that 
he was going by coach." 

'* Anything, everything, if only he is 
safe. Tell me the truth, Peters, for God's 
sake !" 

Mrs. Johnnes fell on her knees, and 
clasped her hands. Her grey hair was 
dishevelled ; her dress in disorder. Peters 
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pitied her, but he pitied himself most. He 
knew that if his master came to grief he 
would have to lament bitterly with him, 
for he had been both his instructor and 
tool. 

'* Keep you quiet, mistress, and he will 
be all right," he said. " He is so wild that 
there's no doing anything with him ; but 
he's in good hands, only nobody must know 
where — not even you. Find you some- 
money, and ril be seeing to him." 

Now Mrs. Johnnes was a thrifty dame^ 
and, albeit in much terror for her son, was 
not going to spend his or her own money 
without some sort of order from himself. 
She said so, and, as Peters was in alarm 
for his own personal safety, he told her 
that he would come again soon, with the 
necessary instructions for his master. 

"But, meanwhile, he must have money^ 
mistress," he said, " or they will be send- 
ing him home, and then they will be taking 
him up for Rebecca. Nobody must know 
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anything about him but me ; and I must 
have money, or maybe hell die for want 
of it." 

" You shall, Peters, you shall," cried Mrs. 
Johnnes, leaving the room, and returning 
immediately with all the gold she had in 
the house. **Now tell me where he is, 
and he shall have more as soon as I can 
get it." 

** To-morrow, mistress. I'll come back 
again to-morrow, and bring you word from 
master," replied Peters, as he took the 
money and hurried away. 

That morrow Came, but brought no 
Peters. He had absconded, owing to a 
hint thrown out by Mervyn in an unguard- 
ed moment, that he suspected him and 
Johnnes of having set fire to his premises. 

Towards evening, however, another 
visitor arrived at Glyngl^s. This was 
Rose. She had entreated her father to let 
her be the bearer of such consolation as 
there was to the afflicted mother, and he 
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had met her on her way from Manorsant, 
and walked with her as far as the entrance 
to Glyngl3,s, promising to return for her in 
an hour. He seemed to recover a portion 
of his energy with the necessity of think- 
ing for another whose very life might de- 
pend upon him. He forgot that that other 
had been his enemy. 

As to Rose, she sat trembling in the 
Glynglis drawing-room, and dreading the 
interview she had courted. All her pre- 
vious knowledge of Alfred Johnnes, as well 
as his present condition, troubled her, and 
she watched the door for the entrance of 
his mother with a quickly-beating heart. 

But Mrs. Johnnes kept her waiting some 
time before she appeared. The poor lady 
was dazed by what had happened, and 
what was expected of her. She had 
mastered one idea — ^that of secrecy — so 
she strove to wash out the traces of tears, 
and to make herself unusually smart, that 
she might arouse no suspicion. 
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Rose was astonished at her brisk man- 
ner and studied dress, and felt that she 
must still be in the dark concerning her 
son. Yet her face was white, her hand 
cold, her voice shaking. She began to 
talk on indifferent subjects, but Rose had 
no heart for false appearances, and went, 
as gently and circumspectly as she could, 
to her point. 

*' You have heard — ^you must have heard 
— what has happened," she began. 

" Oh yes ! your fire. I am sorry. The 
riots are dreadful. I hope Mr. Wynne 
will rebuild," replied agitated Mrs. Johnnes. 

" I did not mean to allude to ourselves. 
I was thinking of — of your son, Mr. Alfred. 
His horse returned without him, and " 

" Oh yes I Very kind of you to make 
inquiries. He is with some old friends in 
— ^in a neighbouring county. The horse 
only — only — ran out of the stable, and 
could not be caught. He travelled by 
— by coach." 
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*'My dear Mrs. Jolinnes, surely you 
know that Mr. Alfred is with us. I mean 
under my father s care," ejaculated Rose, 
astonished. 

"With you? when? how? Ton mis- 
take. You must mistake. He is — a hun- 
dred — miles — away." 

Mrs. Johnnes began these words excited- 
ly, but, restraining herself, ended with a 
useless effort at control, turning very pale, 
and trembling visibly. 

" I thought Peters had prepared you," 
said Rose, in a voice of tender pity. " It 
is necessary to be very silent and 
secret " 

"Yes, yes!" interrupted Mrs. Johnnes. 
" What have you to say of my son ? Why, 
why did you not marry him ? You would 
both have settled here then." 

*' He is safe with us, dear Mrs. Johnnes," 
returned Rose, taking the old lady's hand. 
** He must have fallen from his horse, and 
was picked up by Jim and Peters, at least 
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SO they say. But it was the night before 
last that the soldiers found Rebecca on 
Penllyn, and yesterday morning Mr. Alfred 
was discovered somewhere on or near the 
mountain, which throws suspicion upon 
him ; so that we are obliged to hide him in 
Shannons house, and to be very, very 
secret." 

*'What state is he in? Who is with 
him ?" gasped the poor mother. 

*'He is still insensible, but there are 
hopes. Bgain is nursing him ; Dr. Jones- 
is attending him ; and my parents will see 
that he has every care. Only so much 
caution is needed that we are obliged to 
make all sorts of excuses, and refuse to 
admit anyone but ourselves into Shannons 
room." 

Here Mrs. Johnnes broke down, and 
Rose was long before she could rouse her 
to the necessity of wearing a brave front, 
even before the servants. She said all she- 
could think of to re-assure her, but Mrs* 
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Johnnes remembered that her son had 
been absent night after night, and had 
given her no account of his proceedings, 
maintaining either silence, or irritably re- 
buking her when she questioned him. 

*' He used to be always complaining of 
the gates," she said ; " but he could af- 
ford to pay for them. Surely he would 
not mix himself up with the rioters I He 
would not join Rebecca." 

" We had better not inquire, perhaps," 
said Rose. "But I promise to let you 
know whenever I can how he is getting 
on. Suspicion is not likely to fall on me, 
though, were my father to come instead, 
people might think he knew something of 
your son." 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! What shall I do ? 
When shall I see him? Let me go to him, 
dear, sweet Miss Rose ! Take me to him. 
Let me nurse him." 

*' When he is better, and able to see you, 
perhaps ; but not now. Bgain will be as 
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tender a nurse as you. She is very good 
and gentle." 

*' Oh, if he had married her this might 
never have happened ! Why did he not 
marry some girl or other when he was for 
ever after so many ?" 

Again Mrs. Johnnes gave way ; but Rose 
could not stay to console her, for her hour 
was up. She said so ; but the poor lonely 
mother would scarcely let her go, clinging 
to her as to a forlorn hope. Rose en- 
treated her to be comforted by the know- 
ledge that her son should be taken care 
of ; but she felt, while she made them, that 
such entreaties were vain. Not so, how- 
ever, her exhortations to secrecy. These 
she felt sure would be attended to. 

And they were necessary. The disap- 
pearance of Johnnes and Peters was soon 
bruited about, and Philipps Wynne, at 
least, made the most of Silly Shanno's gay 
handkerchief and what she had said con- 
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cerning them and Jim. But Jim was at 
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his work as usual, and ready to tell any 
amount of falsehoods to shield himself or 
his friends ; and, as we have before said, 
the magistrates generally were too much 
afraid of Eebecoa to take stringent meas- 
ures. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 



DELIRIUM. 



TTTATCHING and waiting. Who does 
^ * not know what that means ? And 
if it is hard to watch and wait in faith that 
all will be well, what must it be to watch 
and wait in hopeless unbelief in the divine 
omniscience ? Bgain watched and waited 
in faith, yet did the days and nights seem 
to her laggards that would never bring 
the dawn. Yet is love stronger than 
death ; and her love for Alfred Johnnes 
had outlived the death of all her hopes, 
being nourished and purified by prayer, 
when passion had faded like some tropical 
flower in a sudden frost. 
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She sat by the bedside of him to whom 
she had given her heart years ago; she 
ministered to him, she listened to his 
groans, thankful that they betrayed life. 
She bathed his temples, held his hand, 
even touched his lips with hers ; and she 
knelt often and long in silent, heart- 
stirring supplication. Self was banished, 
and a Christ-like compassion replaced it. 
All her prayerful longing was that he who 
had been thus providentially trusted to 
her care might be spared to repent and be 
forgiven. She believed that she could see 
him die if only she could once hear from 
his lips, " God be merciful to me a sinner." 

But day after day passed, and those lips 
were not moved by speech. He was 
wholly unconscious, and lay with closed 
eyes and languid limbs, as it were, in a 
living death. The wavy black hair fell 
over a blanched face, and the flattering 
tongue was silent. It was an awful state 
of insensibility. But Egain watched on. 
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and kept the invisible flame of life flicker- 
ing still by means of constant nourishment 
for the body, and prayer for the soul. 

As secrecy was imperative she was 
secretly aided. The doctor's visits were 
made nominally to Mr. Mervyn, and cau- 
tiously to Johnnes. The ruin was little 
visited at that time of the year by tourists, 
and never by the peasantry, so that there 
were no eavesdroppers. Silly Shanno was 
away, and therefore her room was in the 
keeping of the inmates of Llynhafod, who 
watched their opportunity to visit it when 
nobody was nigh. The female servants 
had a superstitious dread of the ruin, 
therefore it was safe from their inspection 
after twilight ; and Jim, being in the 
secret, was able either to sit up at night 
with Bgain, or to doze on Silly Shannons 
old settle, giving out that since his stable 
and bed-room had been destroyed he had 
taken to Shannons room during her 
absence. Mrs. Mervyn and Rose came 
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and went when they could do so unnoticed, 
and carried Bgain all that was needed for 
herself and her sad charge. 

Edwyna's curiosity was, perhaps, the 
greatest hindrance to secrecy. It was im- 
possible to check that, and inexpedient to 
gratify it. When the excitement of the 
fire subsided, it was found that the fright 
had made her nervous, and the doctor 
counselled change for her. Miss Ed- 
wardes begged that she might accompany 
her on a long-promised visit to her brother, 
Edgar's father, who was a clergyman in a 
neighbouring county; and much against 
her inclination, and forced by circum- 
stances, Mrs. Mervyn consented. 

As Edwyna had never been from home 
on a distant visit in her life, the house was 
astir with preparation, and in her delighted 
anticipation of novelty she almost forgot 
Silly Shanno. 

But the circumstances attendant upon 
keeping a secret are often as dangerous as 
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the secret itself, and it would be impossi- 
ble to enumerate all the difficulties that 
cropped up in the path of the Mervyns, 
who, whatever their other shortcomings, 
were essentially truthful. 

No sooner was obstacle number one got 
rid of than number two arose in the 
persons of the corporal and his wife, who 
would naturally expect to see Egain. But 
Egain herself disposed of them. She 
wrote them a loving letter, asking as a 
favour that they would be content to do 
without her yet awhile, as she had duties 
to perform which she would communicate 
to them by-and-by. Meanwhile, she begged 
them to abstain from coming to see her, 
and to let people imagine that she was 
gone to the sea for change of air. 

So when Pal the Shop wondered how 
Egain " could have got away so quick and 
sly," and Mrs. Jones, the " Angler s Arms," 
said that " she supposed she had been sent 
off because they wanted her room more 
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than her company," and somebody else 
asserted that ''Mervyn, Llynhafod, was 
out of his mind since the fire, and they 
didn't want Egain to know it, so they sent 
her to the salt water," the corporal was 
able to declare conscientiously that he 
knew nothing about it. 

" They have cured my girl up at Llynha- 
fod, may they and the Lord be praised," 
he said. ''I can trust them and her to do 
what's right ; so, name o' goodness, mind 
your own business, and let them mind 
theirs." 

Thus curiosity, which was agape, got 
insufl&ciently fed. Never had there been 
so much anxiety at Llynhafod since the 
Mervyns had tenanted it ; still the trouble 
did not turn out "to be from the ground." 
On the contrary, it so stirred the depths 
of stagnant feelings that new blossoms 
budded from the dark waters. Rose, 
whose life at this time was one of continu- 
ous self-torture, as well as of self-imposed 
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:action, rejoiced to feel that her parents 
were drawn nearer and nearer by real 
misfortune; her father having taken to 
lean with a sort of childlike dependence on 
the stronger nature of her mother, who, 
like most strong things, could support if 
she could not bend. She rejoiced also 
that Edwyna was happy. 

" What matters it," she thought, " if I 
am miserable ? And what matters trouble 
if only one does not bring it on oneself?" 

This was her self-torture. In the over- 
sensitiveness of her temperament, she was 
always accusing herself. Why was she 
born, she asked herself, to bring distress 
and disgrace upon herself and all she 
loved ? But for her, she argued with her- 
eelf, Alfred Johnnes would never have 
visited his disappointment on her father, 
or perhaps been driven to desperate 
courses. But for her folly she should not 
have subjected herself to the adventures 
fihe had met with on Midsummer Eve, and 
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not have been rescued by him who was 
ever uppermost in her thoughts, chasten 
them as she would. But for this her 
brother might not have been led away by 
his love for soldiering, and might have 
been still at home to help in this great 
emergency. According to her self-judg- 
ment, it was she who was the only one at 
fault, and, in her overwhelming desire to 
remedy in some sort what she fancied she 
had caused, she strained every nerve, both 
mental and bodily, to do impossibilities. 

The greatest strain of all was the con- 
quest of the new feelings that possessed 
her. Why did she think of Major Faith- 
full as she had never before thought of 
a human being? why did she allow affec- 
tion to creep into her heart for one who 
had suddenly become, if they chanced to 
meet, distant and cold? She would root 
it out while it was yet in the bud. Yes ; 
her mother was right, who knew the world. 
She was beginning to learn the truth of 
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what she had heard and read, that the 
soldier amused himself in passing, and for- 
got when he had passed. Still she could 
not but admit that, under no circum- 
stances, should he have spoken the words 
that he had let slip when he was with her 
during the fire ; words that she could not 
forget, strive as she would. 

She sought strength from Egain in this 
new struggle; not by confiding in her, but 
by watching her unselfish resignation under 
a far greater, if similar trial ; for Virginie 
did not fail to tell her that Major Faithful! 
was all but engaged to Marcia, and she 
felt that she and Egain had been, in dif- 
ferent degrees, trifled with by those for 
whom they cared only too much. 

Sympathy helps to heal, and Rose silently 
spent so much of this balm on Egain that 
her own wounds, so much slighter in them- 
selves, were in some sort salved by it. 
Still, in her inexperienced youth, she could 
not fully understand the self-control of 
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Egain, who was, indeed, strong, with a 
strength not her own. And it was not 
given to her in vain — she needed it. 

Her patient continued long in a state of 
coma, but he awoke from it at last — awoke, 
not to reason, but to incoherent wandering. 
She was alone with him, his impassive 
hand in hers, when she was startled by a 
voice, a word. He had spoken it. The 
word was " Rose I" 

One throb of thankfulness, and she bent 
over him with a whispered '^ Here I am." 
She meant no falsehood — she spoke none. 
He was in no condition to understand who 
was with him — indeed, he relapsed into un- 
consciousness. The dark cupboard-bed- 
stead in the corner of the obscure room 
would suffice to conceal her should he 
speak again, and she would rather that he 
should be ignorant of who it was that 
nursed him. It was not long before he 
repeated that name. "White Rose," he 
said, and his eyes opened. Egain pressed 
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his hand, moistened his lips, and whispered 
to him again the unselfish, half deceitful 
truth, " Here I am." 

When the doctor came soon after, he 
said that one phase of the result of the 
accident had passed, but that another had 
taken its place. Fever had set in, and 
the end was as doubtful as before. Still, 
speech had returned, which was, at least, 
more hopeful than the silence which had 
preceded it. But it was the speech of 
delirium, and soon became almost more 
painful than the insensibility. He raved 
continually of Rose, of Rebecca, of his 
deluded followers, and of all that had hap- 
pened to him during the last months ; but 
Egain's name never escaped him. 

*' He has clean forgotten me," she would 
sigh, as she bound his head with wet 
bandages, and moistened his lips with wine 
and water. 

Mrs. Mervyn and Jim helped to nurse 
him, and even Mr. Mervyn relieved Egain 
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occasionally, for she was insulEcient to 
restrain him in his delirium, though she 
had been competent for his insensibility. 

" He has said enough to criminate him- 
self and everybody else a hundred times 
over," said Mervyn. *' But he raves 
against some one who set fire to Llynha- 
fod. I don't think he did it after all." 

*' Oh, I am sure he did not ! He is wild 
and thoughtless, but not intentionally 
wicked," returned Egain, with clasped 
hands, ready to seize any excuse for him 
she loved. '* It is Peters whom he raves 
against." 

While Alfred Johnnes was thus lying 
in a state of alternate unconsciousness, 
delirium, and insensibility, Government 
offered £100 for the discovery of the man 
who had led the Rebeccaites on the night 
of their encounter with the soldiers on 
Penllyn mountain. No one supposed that 
Johnnes was actually that individual, ex- 
cept those who were interested in keeping 
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his secret — not even Philipps Wynne. He 
had the credit of amusing himself by play- 
ing at Rebecca, but not of being that 
ubiquitous lady. His absence from home 
was accounted for by his poor mother in 
various ways that tended to allay such 
suspicions as might have arisen ; and the 
return of his horse without a rider was 
hushed up by the neighbours, who were 
all, more or less, involved in his transac- 
tions. One of his labourers, however, was 
amongst the stragglers taken prisoners by 
the military, and Peters had absconded, 
so it was impossible to say how soon his 
participation in the riots might be made 
public, or whether the bait of a sum of 
money would be sufficiently attractive to 
induce some one to turn Queen's evidence. 
If, as some supposed, the rioters were 
partly adventurers from England, there 
would be little chance of the concealment 
of the name, at least, of their leader ; but 
if they were all Welsh, there was slight 
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fear of its disclosure, for the Welsh were 
as stauncli to one another then as when 
they fought for liberty in their strongholds 
against Saxon or Roman. Still a word 
might betray what so many sought to 
conceal, and the Mervyns felt that the 
best chance for the safety of their disabled 
guest would be to get him out of the 
<50untry. But this was impossible in his 
present state, and they were too generous 
to let private interests interfere with what 
they considered mere hospitality and duty 
to a neighbour, even though he were their 
^nemy. 

The diflBculty of concealment increased 
as time went on, for Philipps Wynne, to 
show his independence, made a point of 
sending workmen to Llynhafod to repair 
the mischief done by the fire, and they 
were vigorously at work during the short 
hours of daylight, while he who was sus- 
pected by Mervyn to have had a hand in 
the mischief was lying unconscious hard 
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by. This anomalous state of things served 
greatly to amuse Mervyn, who recovered 
a portion of his spirits upon the strength 
of it, even though he was actually on the 
verge of ruin. 

" I shall just hold out till the place is 
rebuilt and we have got rid of Johnnes, 
and then we must retire on our funded 
property," he said, with grim amusement, 
to his wife and daughter. " I could find 
it in my heart to wish that fellow hanged 
but for his poor old mother. Still she ifr 
but a dotard, after all." 

" She entreats to be allowed to see him,'* 
responded Rose, who had kept her promise 
of informing Mrs. Johnnes, either personally 
or by letter, of her son's state. 

" That cannot be. There is risk enough 
as it is," said Mrs. Mervyn. " I believe 
Llewellen suspects something, and if the 
actual truth come to him it would be his 
duty to make it known. I am not sure 
that he did not recognize Mr. Johnnes 
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wheh Major Faithfull upset him, but he 
does not confess to it." 

" And I am daily dreading and hoping 
for the return of Silly Shanno. I sent her 
away, little thinking she would be absent 
so long. If anything should happen to 
her I shall never forgive myself," said 
Eose, for this was another of her self- 
tormentings. 

" It is a pretty kettle of fish altogether/' 
laughed Mervyn. " As things are at the 
worst, perhaps they'll mend. What do 
you say about it, Mrs. Mervyn ? Can you 
help?" 

Rose saw a meaning glance pass be- 
tween her father and mother ; but the 
latter looked grave, and bent over her 
work, while the mirth that had returned 
for a moment to the eyes and speech of 
the former passed away. But, as Rose re- 
marked thankfully, there was no recrimina- 
tion. 

Going to see Egain shortly after this 
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conversation, and to carry her many mes- 
sages from Mrs. Johnnes, she found her 
in tears. This was so unusual that she 
asked the cause. 

" He has been calling for Mr. Edwardes 
in the most heart-breaking way," she an- 
swered. " If only he could regain sense, 
he would repent. Oh, dear Miss Rose, 
pray that he may repent! Pray to God 
for him I" 

'* I do constantly, dear Egain. Why 
are you alone ? Let me fetch mother," re- 
turned Rose. 

'* Jim has gone to speak to Mr. Mervyn 
about Mr. Edwardes, and will soon be 
back. Listen !" 

Rose listened ; and from the dark corner 
to which no light was allowed to penetrate, 
lest it should increase the delirium, came 
pitiful calls for the vicar. 

" Come and make me better, Edwardes ! 
Why don't you come and marry us. We 
are waiting in church ! White Rose is 
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waiting ! I will turn over a new leaf I 
Ha ! there is that man in the helmet and 
feathers ! Take him away, he will murder 
me ! No, no, I am not Rebecca, not a bit 
of it ! Philipps Wynne is Rebecca, White 
Rose is Rebecca. Peters is Rebecca. Ha ! 
ha! Who set fire to Llynhafod? Silly 
Shanno's parrot. Take her up. Put her 
in an asylum. She set fire to Llynhafod. 
She burnt White Rose. Away — go away. 
There he is — there he is. The devil ! yes, 
Rebecca is the devil. I say, Bdwardes, 
where are you? Come and preach, come 
and preach !" 

'* Do not cry, dear Egain, you will be 
ill again," said Rose, putting her arms 
round the poor girl. 

''No, it does me good, it relieves me/' 
sobbed Egain, forgetful, for the moment, 
of her patient. 

But the sobs reached him, and he cried 
out, excitedly, 

'*Oome here. White Rose! you are cry- 
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ing, I won't carry you ofE ; I will not harm 
you i" 

Egain went to him, and Rose heard her 
whisper, as she leaned over the bed, 

*' I know you will not harm me. I am 
not afraid." 

'' He will think you are me 1" said Rose, 
rising to remonstrate. ** He will think I 
am nursing him." 

''What if he does? it calms him; and 
he will know better if he should recover," 
whispered Egain, glancing back at Rose. 
" Oh ! he loves you very dearly." 

''And what of you?" asked Rose, in- 
voluntarily. 

But Egain was bathing the burning 
temples, and did not hear or care. There 
was no self in her labour of love — she 
thought only of him. 

It was a sad and touching scene. The . 
bending figure of Egain was scarcely visi- 
ble in the shadow, while Johnnes was quite 
hidden by the oaken panels of the old- 
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fashioned bedstead. The settle was be- 
tween him and the fire, a candle behind 
his wooden shelter. All round the pair 
was weird and dreary. Rose, on the con- 
trary, stood in partial light, between the 
flickering rays of the fire and the dim 
flame of the candle, and her pale face 
looked almost ghostly. 

Just at this moment there was a gentle 
tap at the door. Rose opened it, to admit 
her father and Mr. Edwardes. Jim was 
also there, but remained without, by Mr. 
Mervyn's orders. 

" Go home with Jim, Rose," said Mervyn ; 
and Rose left, wondering how Mr. Edwardes 
had been so quickly reached, and following 
his prayers in her vivid imagination. 
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OHAPTEB XVIII. 

EOSE REMAINS AT MANORSANT. 

^^ T" THINK your king is in check, my 
'- dear young lady," said Mr. Wynne, 
smoothing his hands with quiet satisfac- 
tion, and looking up from a chess-board, to 
Rose opposite him. 

"Oh, yes I I beg your pardon; I did 
not see it," returned Rose, touching the 
said king with nervous fingers, and mov- 
ing it after some consideration. 

The transition from Alfred Johnnes in- 
sensible, and Egain watching, may seem 
abrupt, but it occurred in the natural 
course of events. The day had been un- 
usually stormy, and about the time of 

T 2 
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Rose's customary departure from Manor- 
sant the clouds broke into such torrents of 
rain that old Mr. Wynne despatched, of 
his own accord, a messenger to Llynhafod, 
with a note to her mother to the effect 
that he had taken the law into his own 
hands, and forcibly detained her. Mrs. 
Mervynhad hastily packed up such articles 
of dress as she deemed necessary, and thus 
it came about that Rose found herself in 
what is called " society " for almost the 
first time. 

Mr. Wynne made such a point of her 
appearing at the dinner-table that his 
daughter-in-law was also compelled to 
urge it, so that Rose's many excuses had 
been overruled, and she had made one of 
a small party, amongst whom was Major 
FaithfuU. Her sudden neglect of her king 
had been caused by the approach of that 
gentleman, who seated himself quietly near 
the chess-table to watch the game. He 
had preyiously spoken to Rose, unaffected- 
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ly enough, and she had more than once 
•taught his glance fixed earnestly upon her, 
when she was either replying, with her 
peculiar shy composure, to some remark of 
Mr. Wynne's, who had managed to place 
her near him, or listening eagerly when 
the conversation turned on the riots, which 
it frequently did. 

Rose had heard many things discussed 
at the dinner- table which had troubled her ; 
amongst others the suspicious disappear- 
ance of Alfred Johnnes and his man Peters, 
and the probable recall of Major FaithfulPs 
regiment from Wales. This would involve 
the departure of Llewellen, as well as of 
him whose presence was fatal to her peace 
oi mind, but whose absence would be death 
to certain hopes that arose and disappeared 
in her soul like motes in a sunbeam. 

There is no doubt that she was singu- 
larly attractive, and perhaps never more 
430 than when suddenly brought into com- 
parison with fashionably-dressed women 
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of the world. She had no so-called 
" evening dresses," but her mother had 
sent the nearest approach to one that she 
possessed. This was a simple white 
muslin, high to the throat, with no other 
trimming than a real lace tucker and 
wristlets. Her hair was always arranged 
Madonna-wise, and braided in full plaita 
about her head ; so that there was not 
only a spirituality in her pale face beneath 
this glossy dark crown, but a certain 
classical effect of head and j&gure. Dresses 
cut very low, and made very full and flow- 
ing, were the fashion at that time, while 
the head was much adorned either with 
wreaths or coronets. Mrs. Wynne and 
her sister were thus attired, and contrasted 
with Rose, who, if out of the fashion, was 
yet becomingly dressed. 

*' How pure ! how distinguished !'^ 
thought Major FaithfuU, with a mental 
sigh, while he sat watching the game, and 
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was watched narrowly in turn by Marcia's 
sparkling eyes, which seemed to see every- 
thing. 

She, however, found amusement and 
scope for repartee with a couple of his 
brother oiBScers, and would probably have 
forgotten the Major's existence, but for 
her sister's occasional whispers. She 
would have it that Eose was an accom- 
plished flirt, but so quiet that an open 
flirt like Marcia had no chance with her. 
But this '* accomplished flirt," who scarcely 
knew the meaning of the word, felt any- 
thing but comfortable, though she was 
seated near the fire, and honoured by the 
undisguised attention of the master of the 
house, and the carefully disguised attention 
of his most distinguished guest. 

It was the Major's guarded manner that 
troubled Eose. At her own home he had 
been so open, here he was so reserved. 
She little knew how much real pain this 
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restraint caused liim, or how intimately 
mixed with it was the sense of honour of 
a man whose reputation as a preux chevalier 
was unblemished, and who desired to 
cast no shadow on hers. 

Still he watched the game. Silent and 
abstracted, he still sat at the feet of his 
Lady of the Lake, whose manner was 
placid and cold as the waters he was 
always connecting with her. 

**A well-fought battle. You have had 
a skilled antagonist, Mr. Wynne," he said, 
when, after a well-contested game, the old 
gentleman had the satisfaction of check- 
mating Rose. 

"Yes. She tells me that her brother 
taught her. Now, Miss Mervyn, you must 
really try to beat the Major; you must, 
indeed, and I will look on," replied Mr. 
Wynne, carefully moving the chess-table 
between Eose and the ottoman on which 
Major FaithfuU was sitting. 

" I could not ! indeed, I could not !" ex- 
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claimed Rose, risiog, with a sudden fear of 
she knew not what, and withdrawing from 
the table. 

"But you must try, my dear young 
lady. What do you say, Major ? We are 
not wanted, you see. They are all at the 
piano; but, just between ourselves, music 
is terribly distracting, and young ladies 
thump so 1 Another time we will have 
our game in the library, Miss Mervyn." 

" Will you do me the honour of playing 
with me?" asked Major Faithfull, j&rst 
glancing at Rose, then beginning to 
arrange the chessmen. 

Refusal would have been childish, so 
Rose sat down, and, at his request, made 
the j&rst move. They were soon really or 
apparently absorbed in the game, and 
nothing passed on either side but the 
common remarks concerning the moves. 
Yet the unpremeditated glance and touch 
were not without effect on the sensitive 
girl, who was already predisposed to feel 
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their influence. Either from abstraction 
or carelessness on his part, Major Faithfull 
lost the game. Rose was, for the moment, 
unconscious of her victory, and was wait- 
ing for his move, when, glancing up from 
his men into her fair face, he said, 

''You have checkmated me, Miss 
Mervyn." 

" She has ! I declare she has ! Bravo, 
my dear young lady, I congratulate you/' 
cried Mr. Wynne, rubbing his hands and 
speaking so energetically that he attracted 
the attention of the rest of his guests. 

'* I think Major Faithfull has given me 
the game. It was quite an oversight on 
his part," returned Rose, glancing from 
the squire to the Major. 

" Never mind how it was managed. You 
have checkmated him, which is more than 
I have done as yet, for he is a capital 
player," replied Mr. Wynne, with evident 
delight. 

" Indeed it was his own fault. He might 
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have won the game but for mere chance/'' 
persisted Eose. 

''Not so. You are an excellent player, 
and the game was fairly if unintentionally 
won by you/' said the Major, with a glance 
seen by Mr. Wynne, though not by Rose. 

The evening ended as evenings will, but 
she never forgot it. And we may venture 
to say here that the Major sometimes re- 
called the bloodless battle he had fought 
with this sweet girl when he was engaged 
far away in a very different warfare. 

" You will not mind breakfasting with 
the children, Miss Mervyn, as we are 
always so late," said Mrs. Wynne, in a low 
voice, when they were about to separate 
for the night. 

*'0h, no, I should like it/' returned 
Rose, bowing slightly to Major Faithfull, 
who remained at Manorsant, like herself, 
for the night. 

" I trust it will pour again to-morrow, 
so that you may have your revenge," re- 
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marked Mr. Wynne, shaking hands with 
her. "I have to thank you for a very 
agreeable evening. I do not mean, my 
-dear," turning to his daughter-in-law, 
*' that all my evenings are not agreeable ; 
but so few ladies play a good game of 
ichess — eh. Major?" 

" Not many, certainly," replied that 
gentleman. 

" I am sure I am thankful I don't !" put 
in Marcia. '* You need have the patience 
of Job and the silence of Nox. Why, you 
have been of no earthly good to any lady 
^11 the evening !" 

She looked at the Major. 

'* I have been very well entertained my- 
self," he said, with a bow and smile at her 
jpouting lips and pretty toss of the head. 
"Forgive my selfishness." 

Marcia accompanied Eose to her room. 
She was much put out, and showed it. 

" Why did you keep Major Faithfull at 
chess all the evening? And why didn't 
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your brother come ? He nearly promised 
me he would. I believe it is nothing but 
pride," she said, breathlessly, setting down 
her candlestick, 

'* It was not my fault that I played 
chess, and I did not know my brother was^ 
invited," replied Eose. 

"But he was. We met him at Sir 
Harry Jones's the other night, and every- 
body said he was the handsomest man in 
the room, and so he was, and the nicest,"" 
pouted pretty, petted Marcia. 

" And I am sure you must have been the 
belle," said Rose, involuntarily, for she- 
greatly admired the spoilt, yet really lov- 
able little coquette. " How good it is 

of you to like my dear brother Llew- 
ellen !" 

" And how bad it is of you to flirt witb 
Major Faithfull when you are engaged to» 
Mr Johnnes, and he obliged to fly tha 
country on account of the riots." 
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*'What do you mean?" asked Rose, 
alarmed in more ways than one. 

"As if you didn't know all about it ! 
And I can tell you that my brother-in-law 
^firmly believes Mr. Johnnes to be Re- 
l^ecca ; only I oughtn't to say so ; and I 
shouldn't if I were not sorry for him, 
and if you were not as cold and heartless 
^s ice." 

These thoughtless words were uttered 
more in jest than earnest, but they brought 
tears to Rose's eyes. 

"Who says I am engaged to Mr. Alfred 
Johnnes ?" she asked. " Who dares to con- 
nect my name with his ?" 

"Everyone. Virginie and all the gossips 
in the neighbourhood. Why, you visit his 
mother almost every day ; and you know 
he used always to walk home with 

you." 

**It is a pity that Virginie and the 
gossips should talk of me," rejoined 
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Rose, with a toucli of her mother's haugh- 
tiness. 

" Marcia, you forget that Miss Mervyn 
must be up early," here broke in Mrs. 
Wynne, putting her head in at the door, 
just as the two girls were growing conjB- 
dential. 

This ended the tete-a-tete ; and Rose was 
left to reflect on this, her first dinner-party, 
and particularly on what had been said 
concerning Alfred Johnnes. 

He was also the topic of an earnest 
conversation between the Mr. Wynnes and 

Major FaithfuU, who sat up late discussing 
the riots. Philipps Wynne had been every- 
where ferreting out evidence, and, setting 
Silly Shanno's speech at the lake and the 
handkerchief she wore marked '* A. J." by 
the side of the disappearance of Johnnes 
and his man, he had come to conclusions 
that he had not ventured openly to declare. 
Major FaithfuU was inclined to endorse 
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them. It was his opinion that the riots 
had been brought virtually to an end by the 
rout on Penllyn, and that the truth would 
be elicited on the trial of the rustics who 
were taken prisoners. 

*' Not a bit of it," argued Philipps Wynne. 
"They will swear that they never saw 
Rebecca, and that they know nothing of 
Johnnes, and that they are not even Re- 
beccaites. They will look you and the 
magistrates and the judge innocently in 
the face, and declare that it was not they, 
but somebody else, whom your men took 
prisoners, and the jury will profess to 
believe them, in the face of the strongest 
counter-evidence." 

" I must confess that I hope they will^ 
and that Government will put down some of 
the turnpikes, and let us have quiet at any 
cost," remarked Mr. Wynne, shivering over 
the fire. '*And I should just as soon 
believe myself to be Rebecca as that re- 
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spectable young gentleman Alfred Johnnes. 
I shall make private inquiries concerning 
his whereabouts, and clear him, if only for 
the sake of his estimable mother, who says 
he is only on his travels." 

''Respectable young gentleman ! estima- 
ble mother !" echoed Philipps Wynne, with 
uplifted hands ; and Major Faithf uU, who 
was unacquainted with the parties, wonder- 
ed what it all meant, and why he and his 
men were summoned to set right what no- 
body seemed to think wrong. 

The following morning Eose sat in Vir- 
ginie's place at the breakfast-table. The 
children were uproarious with delight at 
the change, and overwhelmed her with 
caresses, and such viands as were at hand. 
They commented freely on the dress of the 
previous evening, Teddy being of opinion 
that she looked very pretty, and the little 
girls that she was not smart enough, not 
half so smart as Aunt Marcia. The dis- 
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pute ran high, until Teddy jBnished it by 
saying, 

" Grandpapa likes Miss Mervyn best, and 
he's going to marry her. I heard mamma 
say so." 

" I shall not stay to breakfast with you 
again, if you talk such nonsense and be- 
have so badly," said Eose ; and even as she 
spoke Virginie came, with a smirk, to in- 
form her that Mr. Wynne would like to 
see her when she had finished breakfast. 

" There now ! didn't I say so ?" shouted 
Teddy. 

Rose could scarcely conceal the annoy- 
ance she felt, but she told Virginie to say 
she would go to Mr. Wynne ; which she 
did, much against her inclination. Once 
more she found Major FaithfuU with him, 
and it was almost impossible for her to 
maintain her composure. 

"Excuse me, dear Miss Mervyn, for re- 
questing your company again," began Mr. 
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Wynne, when she was seated near a huge 
fire, "but I am uneasy concerning a 
mutual friend — I mean Mr. Alfred Johnnes. 
I have not forgotten your assurances — 
hem ! but I am informed you are in con- 
stant communication with his mother, and 
can therefore authorise me to contradict 
the report that he has left the country 
with his man Peters. I look on you as a 
discreet young lady, who will understand 
that I am anxious to clear the reputation 
of a friend and tenant before the world 
and this gentleman, who was the instru- 
ment of Rebecca's overthrow, and of scat- 
tering our deluded countrymen on Penllyn. 
You see my son will not be moderate — 
young men seldom are. He persists in 
calling Johnnes Rebecca, which may injure 
his character, and even cause pain to his 
excellent mother. He says he has run 
away from the law, and must be caught. 
Now, my dear young lady, I have a horror 
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of law and lawyers, even in the abstract. 
— None of your friends are of that pro- 
fession, I think ? — So, as I was saying, 
you will be conferring a personal favour 
on us all, if you can — seeing Mrs. Johnnes 
so often as you do — tell us where her son 
actually is." 

While Mr. Wynne was making this long 
speech, Rose had time to stay the rapid 
beating of her heart, and to consider her 
position. But the anxiety of her mind 
was visible in her face, which Major Faith- 
full was watching. It was, indeed, hard 
that her disinterested kindness to Mrs. 
Johnnes should be expected to be used to 
betray him they were all striving to save. 

" Mrs. Johnnes assures everyone that 
her son has not left the country, but is 
staying with — with friends, or at least — 
acquaintances," stammered Rose, who 
found it impossible to be calm. 

"It seems strange that he should not 
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appear, since the rumour of his having 
been connected with the riots must have 
reached him," said Major Faithful!, gently. 
'* I assure you, Miss Mervyn, that I am no 
party to your being questioned on this sub- 
ject ; I did not know that I should see 
you this morning. But if you could, with- 
out compromising yourself or others, say 
where this gentleman is, as you are in 
communication with his mother, it might 
save him from unnecessary exposure, and 
the country from the expense of a search." 
'' I would rather say nothing concern- 
ing Mr. Alfred Johnnes. I am neither 
related to him nor connected with him, 
therefore I do not understand why I am 
to be questioned. Were I in his mother's 
confidence I would not betray it ; and we, 
who have been sufferers from the riots, 
should be the last persons to seek to 
avenge ourselves, even if we knew who 
had set fire to our home, which we do not» 
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It is better to sufEer wrong than to seek 
vengeance." 

As Rose spoke these words she fixed her 
eyes unflinchingly on Major Faithful!. She 
was agitated, but not daunted, for she 
knew what hung upon them. She could 
not tell a lie, but she could be silent. She 
was brave when roused, though by nature 
timid, and would have been a martyr had 
she lived in persecuting times. 

" Miss Mervyn is right, Mr. Wynne. It 
is scarcely fair to take advantage of such 
knowledge as she may possess." said Major 
FaithfuU. " Justice must take its course, 
but no one has a right to tamper with 
private feelings, or stealthily to extract a 
truth." 

" Certainly not. Assuredly not. I 
trust you do not think I had any such 
intention, my dear," rejoined Mr. Wynne, 
eagerly. *' I meant it for the best, in the 
interests of peace, and to save my friends 
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and tenants from trouble. You under-^ 
stand me, I am sure." 

'* Then may I go ?" asked Rose, dreading 
further questions, and shrinking under the 
Majors inquiring eyes, which seemed to 
be asking what she really knew of this 
man, and what was her interest in him. 

''I am sure you may,'* he replied for 
Mr. Wynne, who was meditating more 
excuses. Then, rising, he opened the 
door. *' Good-bye, White Rose,'' he added, 
holding out his hand as she passed 
through it. "You have spoken well. I 
will wear your pure emblem whatever be- 
tide. God bless and protect you !" 

He pressed her hand, careless, for the 
moment, of consequences, and so fettered 
the young heart that was striving so brave- 
ly against his chain. As he was about to 
close the door, he saw her pause a mo- 
ment in the passage, which she did to 
collect her thoughts before rejoining the 
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children. But she did not look back, and 
in another moment the folding doors hid 
ter from his sight, and he turned to the 
Squire with a sigh. 
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